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The  President 


nS  this  bulletin  may  reach  you  near  the 
beginning  of  the  month  named  after  Janus, 
the  Roman  deity  with  one  face  toward  the 
past  and  another  face  toward  the  future,  it 
suggests  reminiscences  of  the  past  and  hopes 
for  the  future. 

Although  values  of  campus  buildings  are 
doubled,  endowment  sixfold,  and  confidence 
about  additional  developments  stronger  as] 
compared  to  16  years  ago,  my  greatest  hope  is 
that  the  future  Christian  spirit  of  this  campus 
will  be  of  the  quality  I  observed  when  I  was 
the  youngest  PC  professor  36  years  ago.  Then 
Dr.  M.  G.  Woodworth,  head  of  the  English 
department,  also  did  a  registrar's  duties  by 
working  overtime.  He  made  the  schedules  but 
considered  the  conveniences  and  wishes  of 
every  other  teacher,  even  the  youngest  in- 
structor, before  his  own.  He  had  a  sweet 
Christian  charity  in  all  his  relationships,  and 
I  often  thought  how  aptly  could  be  applied 
to  his  life  the  words  Thomas  Jefferson  once 
wrote  about  John  Adams,  "He  is  as  disinter- 
ested as  the  Being  who  made  him." 

THE  unselfish  spirit  of  service  shown  by  this 
consecrated  teacher  and  many  of  his  col- 
leagues laid  spiritual  foundations  for  institu- 
tional development.  Equipment  can  be  added, 
staff  increased,  and  academic  standards  raised, 
but  our  highest  goal  will  be  maintenance  of 
the  faith  which  founded  Presbyterian  College. 
"Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." 


COVER 

Quarterly  tests  become  the  "moments  of  truth" 
for  Presbyterian  College  students  now  engaged  in 
the  first  semester  of  PC's  81st  session.  Shown  con- 
centrating on  his  studies  here  is  freshman  Glen 
Browder  of  Sumter,  one  of  South  Carolina's  top 
high  school  graduates  of  last  May. 
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As  world  leader,  this  nation  is  the  con- 
stant subject  of  pulse-taking  articles  by 
thoughtful  observers  at  home  and  abroad. 
Two  such  articles  are  published  for  the 
first  time  as  "specials"  for  readers  of  The 
Presbyterian  College  Magazine.  England's 
Arnold  Toynbee  has  prepared  his  feature 
exclusively  for  alumni  publications. 


i 

Historian  Toynbee  poses 
this  needling  question 
to  a  people  made  great 
by    creative    aristocrats 


Has  America  Neglected 

Her  Creative  Minority?' 


JjMERICA  has  been  made  the  great  country 
that  she  is  by  a  series  of  creative  minori- 
ties; the  first  settlers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
the  founding  fathers  of  the  Republic,  the  pio- 
neers who  won  the  West.  These  successive 
sets  of  creative  leaders  differed,  of  course, 
very  greatly  in  their  backgrounds,  outlooks, 
activities,  and  achievements;  but  they  had  one 
important  quality  in  common:  all  of  them 
were  aristocrats. 

They  were  aristocrats  in  virtue  of  their 
creative  power,  and  not  by  any  privilege  of  in- 
heritance, though  some  of  the  founding  fath- 
ers were  aristocrats  in  conventional  sense  as 
well.  Others  among  them,  however,  were 
middle-class  professional  men,  and  Franklin, 
who  was  the  outstanding  genius  in  this  goodly 
company,  was  a  self-made  man.  The  truth  is 
that  the  founding  fathers'  social  origin  is 
something  of  secondary  importance.  The  com- 
mon quality  that  distinguished  them  all  and 
brought  each  of  them  to  the  front  was  their 
power  of  creative  leadership. 

In  any  human  society  at  any  time  and  place 
and  at  any  stage  of  cultural  development, 
there  is  presumably  the  same  average  percent- 
age of  potentially  creative  spirits.  The  ques- 
tion is  always:  Will  this  potentiality  take  ef- 
fect? Whether  a  potentially  creative  minority 
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is  going  to  become  an  effectively  creative  one 
is,  in  every  case,  an  open  question. 

The  answer  will  depend  on  whether  the 
minority  is  sufficiently  in  tune  with  the  con- 
temporary majority,  and  the  majority  with 
the  minority,  to  establish  understanding,  con- 
fidence, and  cooperation  between  them.  The 
potential  leaders  cannot  give  a  lead  unless 
the  rest  of  society  is  ready  to  follow  it.  Proph- 
ets who  have  been  'without  honour  in  their 
own  country'  because  they  have  been  'before 
their  time'  are  no  less  well-known  figures  in 
history  than  prophets  who  have  received  a 
response  that  has  made  the  fortune  of  their 
mission. 

This  means  that  effective  acts  of  creation 
are  the  work  of  two  parties,  not  just  one.  If 
the  people  have  no  vision,  the  prophet's  genius, 
through  no  fault  of  the  prophet's  own,  will 
be  as  barren  as  the  talent  that  was  wrapped  in 
a  napkin  and  was  buried  in  the  earth.  This 
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means,  in  turn,  that  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
prophet,  have  a  responsible  part  to  play.  If  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  prophet  to  deliver  his 
message,  it  is  no  less  incumbent  on  the  people 
not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  It  is  even  more  incum- 
bent on  them  not  to  make  the  spiritual  climate 
of  their  society  so  adverse  to  creativity  that 
the  life  will  have  been  crushed  out  for  the 
prophet's  potential  message  before  he  has  had 
a  chance  of  delivering  it. 

To  give  a  fair  chance  to  potential  creativity 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  any  society. 
This  is  all-important,  because  the  outstanding 
creative  ability  of  a  fairly  small  percentage 
of  the  population  is  mankind's  ultimate  capital 
asset,  and  the  only  one  with  which  Man  has 
been  endowed.  The  Creator  has  withheld  from 
Man  the  shark's  teeth,  the  bird's  wings,  the 
elephant's  trunk,  and  the  hound's  or  horse's 
racing  feet.  The  creative  power  planted  in  a 
minority  of  mankind  has  to  do  duty  for  all 
the  marvelous  physical  assets  that  are  built 
into  every  specimen  of  Man's  non-human  fel- 
low creatures.  If  society  fails  to  make  the 
most  of  this  one  human  asset,  or  if,  worse  still, 
it  perversely  sets  itself  to  stifle  it,  Man  is 
throwing  away  his  birthright  of  being  the 
lord  of  creation  and  is  condemning  himself 
to  be,  instead,  the  least  effective  species  on 
the  face  of  this  planet. 

Stunting    Potential   Creative   Ability 

Whether  potential  creative  ability  is  to  take 
effect  or  not  in  a  particular  society  is  a 
question  that  will  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  that  society's  institutions,  atti- 
tudes, and  ideals.  Potential  creative  ability 
can  be  stifled,  stunted,  and  stultified  by  the 
prevalence  in  society  of  adverse  attitudes  of 
mind  and  habits  of  behavior.  What  treatment 
is  creative  ability  receiving  in  our  Western 
World,  and  particularly  in  America? 

There  are  two  present-day  adverse  forces 
that  are  conspicuously  deadly  to  creativity. 
One  of  these  is  a  wrong-headed  conception  of 
the  function  of  democracy.  The  other  is  an  ex- 
cessive anxiety  to  conserve  vested  interests, 
especially  the  vested  interest  in  acquired 
wealth. 

W7HAT  is  the  proper  function  of  democracy? 
True  democracy  stands  for  giving  an  equal 
opportunity  to  individuals  for  developing  their 
unequal  capacities.  In  a  democratic  society 
which  does  give  every  individual  his  fair 
chance,  it  is  obviously  the  outstandingly  able 
individual's  moral  duty  to  make  a  return  to 
society  by  using  his  unfettered  ability  in  a 
public-spirited  way  and  not  just  for  selfish 
personal  purposes.  But  society,  on  its  side, 
has  a  moral  duty  to  ensure  that  the  indivi- 
dual's potential  ability  is  given  free  play.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  society  sets  itself  to  neutra- 


lise outstanding  ability,  it  will  have  failed  in 
its  duty  to  its  members,  and  it  will  bring  upon 
itself  a  retribution  for  which  it  will  have  only 
itself  to  blame.  This  is  why  the  difference 
between  a  right  and  a  wrong-headed  interpre- 
tation of  the  requirements  of  democracy  is  a 
matter  of  crucial  importance  in  the  decision 
of  a  society's  destiny. 

There  is  at  least  one  current  notion  about 
democracy  that  is  wrong-headed  to  the  point 
of  being  disastrously  perverse.  This  perverse 
notion  is  that  to  have  been  born  with  an 
exceptionally  large  endowment  of  innate  abi- 
lity is  tantamount  to  having  committed  a 
large  pre-natal  offence  against  society.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  being  an  offence  because,  ac- 
cording to  this  wrong-headed  view  of  demo- 
cracy, inequalities  of  any  and  every  kind  are 
undemocratic.  The  gifted  child  is  an  offender, 
as  well  as  the  unscrupulous  adult  who  had 
made  a  fortune  at  his  neighbours'  expense  by 
taking  some  morally  illegitimate  economic 
advantage  of  them.  All  offenders,  of  every 
kind,  against  democracy  must  be  put  down 
indiscriminately  according  to  this  misguided 
perversion  of  the  true  democratic  faith. 

There  have  been  symptoms  of  this  unfor- 
tunate attitude  in  the  policy  pursued  by  some 
of  the  local  educational  authorities  in  Britain 
since  the  Second  World  War.  From  their  ultra- 
egalitarian  point  of  view,  the  clever  child  is 
looked  askance  at  as  a  kind  of  capitalist.  His 
offence  seems  the  more  heinous  because  of  its 
precocity,  and  the  fact  that  the  child's  capital 
asset  is  his  God-given  ability  and  not  any  in- 
herited or  acquired  hoard  of  material  goods, 
is  not  counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  He 
possesses  an  advantage  over  his  fellows,  and 
this  is  enough  to  condemn  him,  without  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  advantage  that  is  in 
question. 

It  ought  to  be  easier  for  American  educa- 
tional authorities  to  avoid  making  this  intel- 
lectual and   moral   mistake,   since   in   America 


Probably  the  world's  best-known  historian, 
Dr.  Arnold  Toynbee,  has  written  especially 
for  alumni  magazines  on  a  topic  integral  to 
his  theory  of  history — and  to  the  future  of 
America.  His  theory,  advanced  in  the  best- 
selling  A  Study  of  History,  is  that  civilizations 
arise  from  a  challenge-and-response.  Progress 
and  growth  occur  when  the  response  to  the 
challenge,  which  can  be  human  or  environ- 
mental, is  successful;  part  of  the  success  is 
due   to   leadership  by   a  creative  minority. 

Professor  Toynbee  retired  in  1955  as  Direc- 
tor of  Studies  in  the  Royal  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  Research  Professor  of 
International  History  in  the  University  of 
London.  His  newest  book  is  Reconsiderations, 
the  twelfth  volume  of  the  famous  A  Study  of 
History.  The  first  three  volumes  of  the  Study 
appeared  in  1934. 
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capitalists  are  not  disapproved  of.  If  the  child 
were  a  literal  grown-up  capitalist,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  economic  pull  to  beggar  his 
neighbour,  he  would  not  only  be  tolerated  but 
would  probably  also  be  admired,  and  public 
opinion  would  be  reluctant  to  empower  the 
authorities  to  curb  his  activities.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  the  able  American  child,  "egg-head"  is 
as  damning  a  word  in  America  as  "capitalist" 
is  in  the  British  welfare  state;  and  I  suspect 
that  the  able  child  fares  perhaps  still  worse 
in  America  than  he  does  in  Britain. 

Ability   Should   Be   Fostered 

If  the  educational  policy  of  the  English- 
speaking  countries  does  persist  in  this  course, 
our  prospects  will  be  unpromising.  The  clever 
child  is  apt  to  be  unpopular  with  his  contem- 
poraries anyway.  His  presence  among  them 
raises  the  sights  for  the  standard  of  endeavour 
and  achievement.  This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
many  useful  services  that  the  outstandingly 
able  individual  performs  for  his  society  at 
every  stage  of  his  career;  but  its  usefulness 
will  not  appease  the  natural  resentment  of  his 
duller  or  lazier  neighbours.  In  so  far  as  the 
public  authorities  intervene  between  the  out- 
standing minority  and  the  run-of-the-mill 
majority  at  the  school  age,  they  ought  to  make 
it  their  concern  to  protect  the  able  child,  not 
to  penalise  him.  He  is  entitled  to  protection 
as  a  matter  of  sheer  social  justice;  and  to  do 
him  justice  happens  to  be  also  in  the  public 
interest,  because  his  ability  is  a  public  asset 
for  the  community  as  well  as  a  private  one 
for  the  child  himself.  The  public  authorities 
are  therefore  committing  a  twofold  breach  of 
their  public  duty  if,  instead  of  fostering  abil- 
ity, they  deliberately  discourage  it. 

In  a  child,  ability  can  be  discouraged  easily; 
for  children  are  even  more  sensitive  to  hostile 
public  opinion  than  adults  are,  and  are  even 
readier  to  purchase,  at  almost  any  price,  the 
toleration   that  is   an   egalitarian-minded   soci- 


ety's alluring  reward  for  poor-spirited  con- 
formity. The  price,  however,  is  likely  to  be  a 
prohibitively  high  one,  not  only  for  the  frus- 
trated individual  himself  but  for  his  step- 
motherly society.  Society  will  have  put  itself 
in  danger,  not  just  of  throwing  away  a  pre- 
cious asset,  but  of  saddling  itself  with  a  for- 
midable liability.  When  creative  ability  is 
thwarted,  it  will  not  be  extinguished;  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  given  an  anti-social  turn.  The 
frustrated  able  child  is  likely  to  grow  up  with 
a  conscious  or  unconscious  resentment  against 
the  society  that  has  done  him  an  irreparable 
injustice,  and  his  repressed  ability  may  be 
diverted  from  creation  to  retaliation.  If  and 
when  this  happens,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  tragedy 
for  the  frustrated  individual  and  for  the  re- 
pressive society  alike.  And  it  will  have  been 
the  society,  not  the  individual,  that  has  been 
to  blame  for  this  obstruction  of  God's  or 
Nature's  purpose. 

THIS  educational  tragedy  is  an  unnecessary 
one.  It  is  shown  to  be  unnecessary  by  the 
example  of  countries  in  whose  educational 
system  outstanding  ability  is  honoured,  en- 
couraged, and  aided.  This  roll  of  honour  in- 
cludes countries  with  the  most  diverse  social 
and  cultural  traditions.  Scotland,  Germany, 
and  Confucian  China  all  stand  high  on  the 
list.  I  should  guess  that  Communist  China  has 
remained  true  to  pre-Communist  Chinese  tra- 
dition in  this  all-important  point.  I  should 
also  guess  that  Communist  Russia  has  main- 
tained those  high  Continental  European  stand- 
ards of  education  that  pre-Communist  Russia 
acquired  from  Germany  and  France  after 
Peter  the  Great  had  opened  Russia's  doors  to 
an  influx  of  Western  civilization. 

A  contemporary  instance  of  enthusiasm  for 
giving  ability  its  chance  is  presented  by  pres- 
ent-day Indonesia.  Here  is  a  relatively  poor 
and  ill-equipped  country  that  is  making  heroic 
efforts  to  develop  education.  This  spirit  will 
put  to  shame  a  visitor  of  Indonesia  from  most 
English-speaking  countries  except,  perhaps, 
Scotland.  This  shame  ought  to  inspire  us  to 
make  at  least  as  good  a  use  of  our  far  greater 
educational  facilities. 

If  a  misguided  egalitarianism  is  one  of  the 
present-day  menaces  in  most  English-speaking 
countries  to  the  fostering  of  creative  ability, 
another  menace  to  this  is  a  benighted  conser- 
vatism. Creation  is  a  disturbing  force  in  soci- 
ety because  it  is  a  constructive  one.  It  upsets 
the  old  order  in  the  act  of  building  a  new  one. 
This  activity  is  salutary  for  society.  It  is,  in- 
deed, essential  for  the  maintenance  of  society's 
health;  for  the  one  thing  that  is  certain  about 
human  affairs  is  that  they  are  perpetually  on 
the  move,  and  the  work  of  creative  spirits  is 
what  gives  society  a  chance  of  directing  its 
inevitable  movement  along  constructive  in- 
stead of  destructive  lines.  A  creative  spirit 
works  like  yeast  in  dough.  But  this  valuable 
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social  service  is  condemned  as  high  treason 
in  a  society  where  the  powers  that  we  have 
set  themselves  to  stop  life's  tide  from  flowing. 
This  enterprise  is  fore-doomed  to  failure. 
The  classic  illustration  of  this  historical  truth 
is  the  internal  social  history  of  Japan  during 
her  two  hundred  years  and  more  of  self-im- 
posed insulation  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  regime  in  Japan  that  initiated  and  main- 
tained this  policy  did  all  that  a  combination 
of  ingenuity  with  ruthlessness  could  do  to 
keep  Japanese  life  frozen  in  every  field  of 
activity.  In  Japan  under  this  dispensation, 
the  penalty  for  most  kinds  of  creativity  was 
death.  Yet  the  experience  of  two  centuries 
demonstrated  that  this  policy  was  inherently 
incapable  of  succeeding.  Long  before  Commo- 
dore Perry  first  cast  anchor  in  Yedo  Bay,  an 
immense  internal  revolution  had  taken  place 
in  the  mobile  depths  of  Japanese  life  below  the 
frozen  surface.  Wealth,  and,  with  it,  the  rea- 
lity of  power,  had  flowed  irresistibly  from  the 
pockets  of  the  feudal  lords  and  their  retainers 
into  the  pockets  of  the  unobtrusive  but  irre- 
pressible business  men.  There  would  surely 
have  been  a  social  revolution  in  Japan  before 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  even  if  the 
West  had  never  rapped  upon  her   door. 

A  High    Premium   on   Social   Conformity 

The  Tokugawa  regime  in  Japan  might  pos- 
sibly have  saved  itself  by  mending  its  ways 
in  good  time  if  it  had  ever  heard  of  King 
Canute's  ocular  demonstration  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  stopping  the  tide  by  uttering  a  word 
of  command.  In  present-day  America  the  story 
is  familiar,  and  it  would  profit  her  now  to 
take  it  to  heart. 

In  present-day  America,  so  it  looks  to  me, 
the  affluent  majority  is  striving  desperately 
to  arrest  the  irresistible  tide  of  change.  It  is 
attempting  this  impossible  task  because  it  is 
bent  on  conserving  the  social  and  economic 
system  under  which  this  comfortable  afflu- 
ence has  been  acquired.  With  this  unattain- 
able aim  in  view,  American  public  opinion 
today  is  putting  an  enormously  high  premium 
on  social  conformity;  and  this  attempt  to 
standardise  people's  behaviour  in  adult  life 
is  as  discouraging  to  creative  ability  and  ini- 
tiative as  the  educational  policy  of  egalitar- 
ianism  in  childhood. 

Egalitarianism  and  conservation  work  to- 
gether against  creativity,  and,  in  combination, 
they  mount  up  to  a  formidable  repressive 
force.  Among  American  critics  of  the  present- 
day  American  way  of  life,  it  is  a  commonplace 
nowadays  to  lament  that  the  conventionally 
approved  career  for  an  American  born  into 
the  affluent  majority  of  the  American  people 
is  to  make  money  as  the  employee  of  a  busi- 
ness corporation  within   the  rigid   framework 


of  the  existing  social  and  economic  order.  This 
dismal  picture  has  been  painted  so  brilliantly 
by  American  hands  that  a  foreign  observer 
has  nothing  to  add  to  it. 

THE  foreign  observer  will,  however,  join  the 
chorus  of  American  critics  in  testifying  that 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  attitude  and  ideal  that 
America  needs  in  her  present  crisis.  If  this 
new  concept  of  Americanism  were  the  true 
one,  the  pioneers,  the  founding  fathers,  and 
the  original  settlers  would  all  deserve  to  be 
prosecuted  and  condemned  posthumously  by 
the  Congressional  committee  on  un-American 
activities. 

The  alternative  possibility  is  that  the  new 
concept  stands  condemned  in  the  light  of  the 
historic  one;  and  this  is  surely  the  truth. 
America  rose  to  greatness  as  a  revolutionary 
community,  following  the  lead  of  creative 
leaders  who  welcomed  and  initiated  timely 
and  constructive  changes,  instead  of  wincing 
at  the  prospect  of  them.  In  the  course  of  not 
quite  two  centuries,  the  American  Revolution 
has  become  world-wide.  The  shot  fired  in 
April  1775  has  been  "heard  around  the  world" 
with  a  vengeance.  It  has  waked  up  the  whole 
human  race.  The  Revolution  is  proceeding  on 
a  world-wide  scale  today,  and  a  revolutionary 
world-leadership   is  what   is  now  needed. 

It  is  ironic  and  tragic  that,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  whole  world  has  come  to  be  inspired 
by  the  original  and  authentic  spirit  of  Ameri- 
canism, America  herself  should  have  turned 
her  back  on  this,  and  should  have  become  the 
arch-conservative  power  in  the  world  after 
having  made  history  as  the  arch-revolutionary 
one. 

Needed:   A   Return   to   Original   Ideals 

What  America  surely  needs  now  is  a  return 
to  those  original  ideals  that  have  been  the 
sources  of  her  greatness.  The  ideals  of  'the 
organisation  man'  would  have  been  abhorrent 
to  the  original  settlers,  the  founding  fathers, 
and  the  pioneers  alike.  The  economic  goal  pro- 
posed in  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights 
is  not  "affluence";  it  is  "frugality."  The  pio- 
neers were  not  primarily  concerned  with 
money-making;  if  they  had  been,  they  could 
never  have  achieved  what  they  did.  America's 
need,  and  the  world's  need,  today,  is  a  new 
burst  of  American  pioneering,  and  this  time 
not  just  within  the  confines  of  a  single  con- 
tinent but  all  round  the  globe. 

America's  manifest  destiny  in  the  next  chap- 
ter of  her  history  is  to  help  the  indigent  ma- 
jority of  mankind  to  struggle  upward  towards 
a  better  life  than  it  has  ever  dreamed  of  in  the 
past.  The  spirit  that  is  needed  for  embarking 
on  this  mission  is  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  American  Christian  missionaries.  If 
this  spirit  is  to  prevail,  America  must  treasure 
and  foster  all  the  creative  ability  that  she  has 
in  her. 
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II 

America's  challenge 

as  viewed 

by  a  New  York  banker 

T  HAVE  returned.  The  word  return  is  used, 
for  indeed  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
have  appeared  on  the  speaker's  platform  at 
Presbyterian  College.  When  I  was  a  student 
at  the  Belton  High  School,  I  claimed  some 
talent  as  a  public  speaker — so  much  so  that 
I  had  the  temerity  to  enter  what  was  known 
at  that  time  as  the  State  High  School  Oratorial 
Contest,  held  on  this  campus.  As  a  participant 
in  that  contest  I  won  second  prize,  an 
achievement  of  which  I  have  been  duly  proud 
from  that  day  until  this.  I  am  pleased  and 
honored  to  be  here  again.  Having  no  competi- 
tion, I  shall  expect  first  prize  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  twentieth  century 
is  noted  for  the  material  changes  that  have 
taken  place.   It  is  about  these  that  I  wish  to 
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talk  first.  Then  we  shall  consider  some  of 
the  enduring  values  in  a  changing  world. 

Only  forty-three  years  ago  the  first  World 
War  came  to  an  end.  One  thing  it  did  was 
to  establish  the  United  States  as  a  major 
world  power.  It  also  changed  our  status  from 
that  of  a  debtor  nation  to  that  of  a  creditor 
nation. 

Our  earlier  development  and  growth  had 
been  financed  mainly  by  capital  from  the 
older  nations  of  Europe.  Before  World  War 
I  we  owed  more  abroad  than  was  owed  to  us 
from  foreign  countries.  But  during  that  war, 
the  balance  sheet  began  to  change.  Today, 
it   shows   that   foreigners   still   have    a    lot    of 


money  invested  in  our  country — over  $18,000,- 
000,000. 

But  do  you  know  how  many  American  dol- 
lars are  now  invested  abroad?  Over  $92,000,- 
000,000 — more  than  five  times  as  much  as 
foreign  countries  have  invested  here. 

QINCE  I  have  been  in  banking  all  my  life, 
I  find  this  sort  of  financial  change  impres- 
sive. But  there  have  been  other  changes  even 
more  significant.  One  became  noticeable  not 
long  after  World  War  I  had  ended. 

By  1920,  a  basic  shift  in  the  U.  S.  popula- 
tion had  been  completed.  Before  then,  more 
people  lived  on  farms 
and  in  rural  communities 
than  in  our  cities.  Today, 
70  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple live  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  small,  self-sustain- 
ing farm  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing.     During    the 
past  decade  more  than  a 
million  small  farms  have 
vanished  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene.  In  their  place 
have  risen  the  big  busi- 
ness    farms,     fewer     in 
number    but    immensely 
more  productive.   Today, 
10   percent   of  our   farm 
establishments      produce 
more  than  80  percent  of 
our   farm   products.    To- 
day, most  of  our  farm  families  live  very  much 
like  suburban  families.  Three  out  of  four  farm- 
ers have  automobiles;  nine  out  of  ten  have  re- 
frigerators;   almost   half   have   home   freezers; 
well  over  half  have  TV  sets. 

What  I'm  saying  is  that  since  the  1920s, 
when  industry  in  this  country  seemed  to 
explode  in  all  directions  at  once,  we  Ameri- 
cans in  many  respects  have  become  more  and 
more  alike.  Looking  back  at  the  1920s,  we 
can  assess  the  decade  as  an  era  that  brought 
astonishing  increases  in  industrial  productiv- 
ity, in  personal  incomes,  in  mass  production 
and  in  technological  progress.  Perhaps  our 
nation  tried  to  accomplish  too  much  too  fast. 
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We  became  intoxicated  with  the  notion  of 
easy  riches.  Nothing  could  go  wrong.  We 
thought  there  would  be  two  chickens  in  every 
pot  and  two  cars  in  every  garage  by  the  time 
the  golden  twenties  ended. 

Instead,  as  we  all  know,  America  wound  up 
the  decade  with  a  golden  calf.  The  1920s  ended 
on  the  most  dismal  note  in  our  economic  his- 
tory. But  the  great  depression  that  followed 
the  great  crash  taught  us  a  lesson  we  should 
never  forget:  there  is  no  short  cut  to  success. 
You  can't  get  something  for  nothing.  The  only 
sure  path  to  success  is  the  one  marked  hard 
work. 

The  1930s  brought  changes  into  our  way  of 
life.  Many  of  them  have  been  woven  into  the 
very  fabric  of  our  economy — such  as  social 
security,  labor  unions,  minimum  wages  and 
so  on.  We  may  regret  the  excesses  that  have 
attended  some  of  these  changes,  but  it  is  use- 
less to  ignore  the  fact  that  some  of  the  social 
legislation  of  the  1930s  is  here  to  stay.  The 
1930s  also  sowed  the  seeds  of  big  government 
— but  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject later  on. 

World   War  II   Brought  Changes 

With  the  1940s  came  the  Second  World  War 
and  further  fundamental  changes.  Before 
Pearl  Harbor,  many  Americans  believed  that 
when  our  early  leaders  advised  "no  entang- 
ling alliances"  they  were  speaking  for  all  time. 
Isolationism  had  been  a  real  and  understand- 
able force  in  our  nation  before  our  involve- 
ment in  World  War  II. 

UT  the  war  soon  made  it  obvious  that  the 
day  had  gone  forever  when  nations  could 
live  apart  from  each  other.  The  development 
of  nuclear  bombs  left  us  with  no  place  to  hide. 
From  the  hideous  sound  and  fury  of  World 
War  II  there  emerged  two  great  world  powers, 
each  voicing  the  intention  of  building  out  of 
the  debris  and  chaos  a  lasting  structure  of 
world  peace.  While  America  spoke  from  the 
heart,  we  soon  discovered  the  other  power 
was  paying  only  lip  service  to  this  ideal. 

The  smoke  had  barely  cleared  away  when 
America  found  itself,  as  the  head  of  a  coalition 
of  free  nations,  challenged  by  a  new  and 
powerful  force  bent  on  world  domination. 

Russia's   Ruthless   Conquest 

Characterized  by  conquest  and  the  ruthless 
denial  of  freedom,  its  methods  were  the  direct 
opposite  of  our  own.  By  1946,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  annexed  200,000  square  miles  of  European 
territory  containing  more  than  24,000,000 
people.  Other  nations  hung  in  the  balance.  It 
was  evident  that  unless  aid  were  forthcoming 
at  once,  the  surging  tide  of  communism  would 
sweep  away  most  of  the  remaining  bulwarks 
of  freedom   in   the   Old   World. 
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The  response  of  the  United  States  may  well 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  our  finest  hours. 
In  1947,  we  sent  overseas  almost  $500,000,000 
in  funds  and  goods  to  shore  up  the  tottering 
economies  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  1948,  the 
Marshall  Plan  initiated  a  program  of  con- 
tinuing support  to  prevent  further  economic 
disintegration  among  the  free  European  na- 
tions. In  all,  America  has  disbursed  abroad 
more  than  $80,000,000,000  in  military  and 
economic  aid  during  the  postwar  period. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1950s,  the  consoli- 
dation of  much  of  the  world  into  two  antago- 
nistic blocs  continued.  The  cold  war,  has  be- 
come a  struggle  of  two  worldwide  systems — 
the  humanitarianism  of  the  free  world  led  by 
the  United  States  against  the  totalitarianism 
of  the  communist  countries  led  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Wavering  between  these  two  poles  are 
the  uncommitted  peoples  and  the  emergent 
nations. 

A  GAINST  this  backdrop,  one  fact  of  twenti- 
eth century  life  has  become  abundantly 
clear:  the  one-time  aloofness  and  neutrality 
of  the  United  States  in  international  affairs  is 
an  obsolete  concept.  Although  once  useful, 
it  is  now  outdated.  Distance  has  become  mean- 
ingless on  our  planet.  America  is  next  door 
to  all  the  world,  and  the  world  is  next  door 
to   us. 

Now,  in  the  1960s,  our  vital  interest  extends 
beyond  this  continent  into  areas  wherever 
freedom  and  independence  are  valued  as  a 
way  of  life.  We  have  common  cause  with 
NATO  nations  in  one  hemisphere  and  with 
SEATO  nations  in  the  other.  With  the  in- 
creasing assistance  of  our  economically  resur- 
gent allies,  we  must  continue,  to  some  extent, 
our  worldwide  program  of  aiding  the  less  in- 
dustrialized nations  in  struggling  to  their  feet. 
A  Christian  nation  such  as  ours  will  want  to 
do    this    automatically,    but   it   is    also    a   wise 
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the  abrasive  wheel  which   has   kept  our  economy  sharp." 


|  thing   politically.   For   if  we   do   not   help   the 
|  hungry,  struggling,  less  fortunate  people,  the 
force    of    the    communist    empire    will    draw 
these  emergent  countries  into  its  orbit. 

During  the  past  few  moments,  I  have  been 
attempting  to  project  a  sort  of  newsreel 
showing  some  of  the  major  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  our  nation  during  the  past 
four  decades.  We  have  seen  this  vast  country 
of  ours  assume  first  rank  as  a  world  power, 
and  we  have  seen  some  of  the  responsibilities 
this  has  involved.  We  have  seen  our  country 
shift  from  an  agrarian  to  an  industrial  econ- 
omy. We  have  seen  America  replace  an  ob- 
solete foreign  policy  of  non-involvement  with 
a  policy  of  mutual   defense. 

More   Changes   Now   Stir  Around    Us 

But  as  significant  and  penetrating  as  these 
changes  have  been,  more  even  now  are  stir- 
ring around  us.  For  today,  we  seem  to  be 
witnessing  the  arrival  of  several  new  eras  all 
in  one. 

This  is  the  atomic  age;  the  electronic  age; 
the  space  age;  and  the  automation  age.  Un- 
fortunately, it  also  seems  to  be  the  age  of 
bigger  government. 

Channing  Pollock,  the  historian,  has  written 
that  most  democracies  last  only  about  200 
years.  He  believes  that  democracies  are  con- 
ceived and  developed  by  simple,  hard-work- 
ing, God-fearing  people  completely  dedicated 
to  freedom  for  the  individual.  They  develop 
free  systems  of  government  which  promote 
free  systems  of  enterprise  that  eventually 
yield,  for  their  descendants,  relatively  great 
wealth.  These  inheritors,  however,  begin  to 
yearn  for  life  without  labor.  They  begin  to 
look  more  and  more  to  the  increasing  ad- 
ministrations of  large  government  for  a  great- 
er share  of  security  and  the  good  things  in 
life.    Ultimately,   of   course,    this    makes    them 
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vulnerable,  first  to  control  by  domestic  dema- 
gogues and  finally  by  foreign  tyrants. 

Well,  America's  age  is  close  to  200  years  and 
I  submit  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  gov- 
ernment must  be  a  matter  of  prime  concern 
to  each  one  of  us  from  now  on. 

I  do  not  believe  that  just  because  govern- 
ment is  big  we  are  losing  our  individual  in- 
dependence. As  society  becomes  more  and 
more  complex  sizeable  government  is  neces- 
sary. 

Wise   Laws  Are   Essential 

We  must  have  adequate  laws  to  govern  our 
conduct.  Proper  legislation  is  essential  for 
public  service  industries.  Corrupt  practices  in 
business  and  government  must  be  weeded  out 
and  the  guilty  punished.  Government  most  as- 
suredly should  be  responsible  for  adequate 
national   defense. 

Wise  laws  and  regulations  are  essential. 
The  hazard  lies  in  government  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  means  of  production  of 
goods  and  services,  except  in  unusual  cases, 
and  in  excessive  paternalism.  In  short,  I  be- 
lieve that  government  should  supply  only 
those  things  we  as  individuals  cannot  more 
effectively  provide  for  ourselves.  Above  all, 
government  should  not  be  allowed  to  gener- 
ate its  own  growth.  The  welfare  state  dis- 
courages initiative,  self  reliance,  resourceful- 
ness, thrift  and  ambition.  Thus  it  weakens  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  individual. 

Basic   Beliefs   in   the   Individual 

I  stress  the  importance  of  the  individual 
because  it  seems  that,  in  this  age  of  nuclear 
weapons,  some  of  us  may  be  inclined  to  sur- 
render our  individual  freedom  for  some  form 
cf  collective  security. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  Let 
me  invite  your  attention  once  more  to  the 
past.  Let  us  look  back  again — past  the  two 
mighty  wars,  past  the  turn  of  the  century, 
past  the  Civil  War,  down  through  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  into  our  nation's  infant 
years.  Let  us  look  back  to  that  era,  almost 
two  centuries  removed,  when  our  indepen- 
dence was  born. 

T  first  you  may  see  in  this  dramatic  pano- 
rama only  the  constant  changes  of  scenery 
and  players  and  the  continuous  flow  of  action. 

At  first  you  may  think  that  nothing  has  re- 
mained the  same. 

But,  I  say  to  you,  the  most  important  es- 
sences of  our  nation  are  still  here.  Our  basic 
beliefs  have  remained — faith  in  God,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  choice,  freedom  of  associa- 
tion,   and    freedom    of    enterprise.    Although 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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By  Ben  Hay  Hammet 

Will    alumni    and    friends 
support   the   subsidized 
athletic   program? 

pRESBYTERIAN     COLLEGE    trustees,    with 

further  study  of  the  Blue  Hose  program  of 
subsidized  athletics,  have  re-focused  their  spot- 
light on  a  small-college  dilemma  of  national 
scope. 

Underscoring  the  problem  is  a  recent  News- 
week report  (Dec.  11," '61)  that  79  colleges  have 
been  forced  to  drop  their  football  programs  in 
the  last  ten  years  because  of  high  costs  and 
inadequate  support. 

The  governing  body  of  the  College  reviewed 
the  PC  sports  situation  again  at  its  October  11 
meeting.  After  praising  Walter  Johnson  Club 
fund-raising  efforts  of  last  year,  the  board  urged 
the  need  for  additional  support  and  emphasized 
this  point: 

"The  board  of  trustees  feels  that  the  alumni 
and  other  friends  of  the  College  ultimately  must 
supplement  the  endowed  scholarships  to  provide 
funds  to  underwrite  all  scholarships,  both  ath- 
letic and  academic." 

Mounting  deficits  in  the  athletic  program 
had  forced  the  PC  trustees  in  March,  1960,  to 
adopt  a  matching  "dollar-for-dollar"  policy  to 
finance  scholarship  aid  to  qualified  athletes.  At 
that  time,  alumni  and  other  friends  of  inter- 
collegiate sports  at  PC  were  asked  to  provide 
$31,000  annually,  amounting  to  one-half  of  the 
scholarship  cost,  in  an  effort  to  continue  op- 
erating the  program. 

The  Johnson  Club,  alumni  athletic  organiza- 
tion, was  given  three  years  in  which  to  hit  this 
level  of  annual  support.  Approximately  $21,000 
was  raised  during  1960,  the  first  year  under  the 
new  policy. 

The  trustees  promised  annual  review  of  the 
progress  being  made  by  the  Johnson  Club  and 
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the  trustee  athletic  committee  met  twice  during 
the  past  summer  to  study  the  situation  and  to 
formulate  its  latest  report  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  the  full  board.  May,  1963,  was  set  as 
the  next  period  of  re-assessment  by  the  trustees. 
Thus,  Presbyterian  College  authorities  tackle 
a  problem  that  has  forced  scores  of  colleges 
since  World  War  II  to  eliminate  or  de-emphasize 
their  subsidized  athletic  programs.  Each  year 
brings  its  toll.  Announcements  of  recent  weeks 
have  found  once-powerful  Hardin-Simmons  and 
Davis  &  Elkins  cutting  back  their  football  op- 
erations and  the  University  of  Tampa  trustees 
studying  the  possibility  of  similar  action.  They 
join  such  noted  1960  casualties  as  Marquette, 
University  of  Denver  and  College  of  the  Pacific. 

THE  crux  of  the  dilemma  faced  by  the  small 

colleges  is  the  desire  for  an  effective  inter- 
collegiate program  with  spectator  appeal  as 
weighed  against  costs  not  covered  by  gifts  and 
gate  receipts. 

The  Johnson  Club,  as  singled  out  by  the 
trustees,  has  made  a  major  effort  toward  help- 
ing the  situation  at  PC.  Even  so,  the  costs  re- 
main formidable  enough  to  impress  all  thought- 
ful alumni.  Ross  Templeton,  Charlotte  business 
leader  who  serves  as  president  of  the  Johnson 
Club,  expressed  his  concern  in  these  words  ad- 
dressed to  alumni  in  a  mid-September  letter: 

"You  are  well  aware  that  our  goal  for  this 
year  (calendar  year  1961)  is  $26,000.  It  is  also 
my  understanding  from  the  board  of  trustees 
that  unless  we  meet  our  goal  of  $26,000  this 
year,  we  will  be  forced  to  curtail  our  athletic 
program  .  .  .  After  this  year  we  do  not  know 
just  what  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration relative  to  the  curtailment  of  our  ath- 
letic program,  in  case  we  fail  to  raise  a  mini- 
mum of  $26,000  .  .  .  Frankly,  it  all  boils  down 
to  this.  Do  you  want  our  athletic  program  at 
Presbyterian  College  curtailed?  If  you  do  not 
want  it  curtailed,  then  please  send  us  a  gener- 
ous contribution  from  yourself." 

Compounding  the  financial  difficulty  is  the 
fact  that  gate  receipts  from  the  best-attended 
spectator  sport,  football,  are  a  real  disappoint- 
ment. Hitting  a  four-year  low  during  the  '61 
fall  season,  official  attendance  records  show 
that — besides  the  PC  student  body — paid  ad- 
missions for  the  four  home  games  totaled  onlv 
4,391  persons  (including  1,182  student  tickets). 
During  the  preceding  three  seasons — when  Blue 
Hose  teams  compiled  the  best  three-year  record 
in  PC  football  history  (21-8-1)  and  went  to  the 
Tangerine  Bowl— total  paid  home  attendance 
ran  in  this  fashion: 

1958 — 4,450  in  four  games 
1959—4,265  in  three  games 
1960 — 5,403  in  four  games 

Thus,  the  four-year  total  of  paid  admissions 
came  to  18,509,  including  4,264  student  fares- 
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;ed    for    more    help     toward    athletic    costs 


less  than  the  single-game  attendance  at  many 
major  college  games. 

Sports  fans  deplore  the  tightening  financial 
squeeze  that  has  caused  small  programs  to  suf- 
fer where  larger  ones  flourish.  Lack  of  support 
at  the  gate  and  elsewhere,  which  decimated  the 
ranks  of  minor  league  baseball  teams,  already 
has  placed  its  mark  on  a  number  of  former  PC 
opponents. 

BRINGING  the  problem  acutely  home  is  the 

fact  that,  of  the  24  colleges  listed  in  the  Blue 
Hose  football  record  book  as  PC  opponents  for 
three  or  more  seasons  since  1913,  six  have 
dropped  the  sport  completely,  Tampa  debates  it 
and  seven  others  have  recently  adopted  con- 
ference regulations  designed  to  cut  back  the 
cost.  Of  the  remaining  ten  opponents  listed 
over  the  48-year-period,  seven  are  of  major 
conference   status. 

Those  six  former  opponents  now  curtailed 
are  Erskine,  High  Point,  Mercer,  Oglethorpe, 
Rollins  and  Stetson.  The  seven  which  just  this 
year  put  themselves  under  the  Carolinas  Con- 
ference restriction  of  35  athletic  scholarships 
are  Appalachian,  Catawba,  East  Carolina,  Elon, 
Lenoir  Rhyne,  Newberry  and  Western  Carolina. 

Tackling  the  problem  another  way:  some 
other  colleges  of  Presbyterian  denomination 
which  have  sought  to  continue  intercollegiate 
programs  without  subsidization  are  Austin, 
Centre,  Hampden-Sydney  and  Southwestern. 

Opponent  Davidson,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
mains in  the  Southern  Conference  (with  a  fresh- 
man program,  too) — as  does  Furman  University. 


And  another  of  PC's  old  rivals,  Wofford,  also 
continues  to  operate  with  athletic  emphasis. 

So  much  for  the  glance  at  some  sister  in- 
stitutions. 

One  faculty-suggested  approach  to  the  PC 
problem  considered  by  the  trustees  was 
whether  to  seek  membership  in  the  Carolinas 
Conference.  Formerly  known  as  the  North 
State  Conference,  its  name  was  changed  last 
May  to  permit  the  entrance  of  Newberry  Col- 
lege, and  a  limitation  of  35  full  athletic  scholar- 
ships was  instituted  to  reduce  costs.  The  divi- 
sion of  these  full  grants  provided  for  22  for 
football,  10  for  basketball  and  3  for  spring  sports 
or  various  combinations  of  part-scholarships 
within  this  framework. 

THE  board  decided  against  seeking  admission  to 
the  Carolinas  Conference  at  this  time,  point- 
ing to  the  three-year  commitment  to  the  John- 
son Club  as  a  primary  reason.  To  qualify  for 
conference  membership  would  mean  immediate 
retrenchment  of  PC's  present  athletic  policy. 

This  conference  approach,  admittedly,  is  a 
compromise  effort  to  preserve  athletic  grants 
while  trying  to  limit  their  expense.  It  may  not 
prove  successful  on  either  count,  but  it  is  an- 
other straw  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  national 
problem. 

Whatever  the  final  solution,  high  costs  and  the 
necessary  funds  to  underwrite  them  form  the 
problem's  vortex.  It  is  against  this  background 
of  urgency  that  the  trustees  and  administration 
view  the  situation  and  Johnson  Club  leaders 
intensify  their  efforts. 


Conclusions  of   the   Special    Trustee   Committee  on   Athletics 

The  committee  was  composed  of  the  Rev.  Marc  C.  Weersing  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  Gifford  W. 
Shaw  '19  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  Frank  S.  Hay  '26  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  Rev.  Eugene  T.  Wilson  '25  of 
Atlanta,  George  H.  Cornelson  of  Clinton  and  Robert  M.  Vance  of  Clinton,  ex  officio  member  as 
trustee  chairman.  General  conclusions  of  their  report,  unanimously  agreed  on  by  the  committee 
and  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees,  are  as  follows: 


1 — It  does  not  appear  wise  to  seek  member- 
ship in  the  Carolinas  Conference  at  this  time. 

2 — The  trustees  have  a  commitment  to  the 
faculty  that  was  approved  in  March,  1960,  in 
regard  to  increasing  faculty  salaries  and  es- 
tablishing five  full  Founder's  Scholarships. 

3 — The  trustees  have  a  commitment  to  the 
alumni  and  the  Walter  Johnson  Club  for  three 
years,  or  until  the  end  of  1962.  The  trustees 
should  abide  by  this  commitment  and  commend 
the  Walter  Johnson  Club  for  their  progress  in 
annually  increasing  their  contributions  to  the 
athletic  program. 

4— In  May  of  1963,  the  athletic  program 
should  be  evaluated  to  determine  to  what  extent 


the  alumni  and  the  Walter  Johnson  Club  are 
able  to  support  the  total  cost  of  athletic  scholar- 
ships. The  board  of  trustees  feels  that  the 
alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  College  ulti- 
mately must  supplement  the  endowed  scholar- 
ships to  provide  funds  to  underwrite  all  scholar- 
ships, both  athletic  and  academic. 

5 — The  admissions  committee  should  make 
an  effort  to  standardize  the  scholastic  entrance 
requirements  for  athletes. 

6 — An  athletic  council  composed  of  a  faculty 
majority  and  alumni  and  Walter  Johnson  Club 
representatives  should  be  formed  to  improve  re- 
lations between  the  groups  and  to  guide  the 
athletic  policy  of  the  College. 


in 
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Alumnus   Mike   Andrews 
serves  this  unique  facility 
streamlined  for   modern  convenience 
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"THERE'S  a  sign  for  still  another  Drive-In 
Theatre,"'  the  motorist  said  to  his  wife  as 
the  Northern  couple  drove  along  Highway  41 
approaching  Sarasota,  Fla.,  in  search  of  a 
new  home. 

"No",  answered  the  wife,  "you  didn't  read 
that  correctly.  It's  a  'Drive-In  Church!'  " 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing",  he  answer- 
ed, and  they  drove  on  past. 

Nothing  more  was  said  until  Sunday  mor- 
ning. Then  he  startled  his  wife  by  saying, 
"Let's  go  to  that  Drive-In  Church."  The  couple 
had  been  married  more  than  30  years.  In  all 
that  time,  he  had  never  been  to  church  with 
her. 

They  are  now  both  members  of  Whitfield  Es- 
tates Presbyterian  Church,  where  PC  Alumnus 
Mike  Andrews  '58  serves  as  assistant  pastor. 
The  church  is  a  unique  example  of  a  religiou? 


institution  streamlining  its  program  to  per- 
form a  real  modern-day  service. 

Many  are  the  stories  that  describe  the  bene- 
fits people  have  received  from  this  church  in 
a  mushrooming  area  on  Florida's  Gulf  coast. 
Located  midway  between  Sarasota  and  Bra- 
denton,  the  bulletin  describes  it  as  "America's 
first  planned  Drive-In  Church."'  It  now  has 
facilities  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  worship. 

In  1952,  when  Dr.  B.  L.  Bowman  resigned 
from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sara- 
sota, after  almost  25  years  as  pastor,  his  vision 
of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Whitfield 
Estates  section  became  a  reality.  Almost  im- 
mediately 200  people  expressed  a  desire,  but 
they  lacked  a  place  to  meet.  No  home  in  the 
area  was  large  enough  to  hold  the  congrega- 
tion until  money  could  be  raised  for  a  per- 
manent building.  Upon  riding  past  the  Trail 
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Drive-in  Theatre  one  day,  Dr.  Bowman  had 
an  idea.  He  called  the  theatre  manager,  who 
agreed  enthusiastically  with  the  proposal. 

So,  on  December  7,  1951,  the  first  service 
was  held  in  the  theatre — with  the  pulpit  on 
the  snack  bar.  The  marquee  outside  advertised 
the  name  of  the  movie  then  appearing:  "The 
Devil  Takes   a  Holiday." 

The  officers  of  the  newly  organized  church 
became  enthusiastic  about  the  appeal  the 
open-air  service  was  making,  not  only  to  the 
citizens  of  Sarasota  and  Bradenton  but  also 
to  the  many  tourists  in  that  area.  A  check 
revealed  that  many  people  who  had  not  at- 
tended church  for  years  because  of  physical 
handicap  were  now  able  to  worship. 

kS  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  continued  to 
grow,  the  officers  of  the  church  began  dis- 
cussing a  permanent  plant  for  the  drive-in 
appeal.  Land  was  purchased  right  on  "Tami- 
ami  Trail"  (U.  S.  Highway  41).  Within  a  year 
they  had  built  a  20-foot  square,  two  story, 
glassed-in  structure  known  as  "the  little  green 
church".  The  building  held  the  electronic 
equipment  used  for  the  individual  outside 
speakers,  the  pulpit  and  the  choir  loft.  This 
became  the  first  church  built  specifically  for 
a  drive-in  service.  Individual  speakers  were 
installed,  the  ground  landscaped,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  1953  the  first  service  was  held 
on  the  new  location. 

Almost  immediately  the  blue  prints  were 
drawn  up  for  a  permanent  building  contain- 
ing a  sanctuary  which  would  permit  both  in- 
door and  outdoor  worship.  The  cornerstone 
laying  ceremonies  were  held  in  April,  1956,  as 
the  congregation  moved  in  the  still  incom- 
pleted building. 

National    and     International     Interest 

By  this  time  the  church  had  drawn  national 
and  international  interest.  Articles  describing 
the  church  had  been  published  in  Time  maga- 
zine, Stars  and  Stripes,  and  almost  all  of  the 
Church  magazines  and  newspapers.  Local 
newspapers  carried  the  news  of  the  church  in 
all  areas  of  the  United  States. 

For  three  years  the  church  continued  to 
grow  in  membership  and  interest.  Then,  in 
January  of  1960  the  completed  building  was 
presented  in  a  public  ceremony.  It  is  built  with 
sanctuary  on  the  second  floor  so  worshipers 
on  the  outside  may  see  the  pulpit  and  choir 
loft  through  the  glass  front.  The  indoor  pews 
are  angled  off  to  the  sides,  thus  permitting  a 
view   of  the   minister  and   choir   as  well. 

To  meet  the  need  of  the  growing  work,  the 
church  in  February  ,  1961,  called  as  assistant 
minister  Mike  Andrews,  who  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  last  June 
and  immediately  began  his  work  here. 
Andrews  had  entered  the  seminary  directly 
after  receiving  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Presbyterian   College   in   1958. 
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Mike  reports  the  church  must  maintain  a 
large  number  of  deacons  to  go  from  car  to  car 
in  receiving  the  offering.  Ushers  at  the  gate 
welcome  persons  in  cars  as  they  drive  in, 
giving  them  bulletins  which  contain  the 
words  to  the  hymns  to  be  sung. 

The  grounds  outside — with  individual  speak- 
ers— provide  for  450  automobiles,  while  the  in- 
side seating  capacity  is  650  persons.  Educa- 
tional facilities  are  on  the  first  floor,  under 
the  sanctuary.  This  ultra-modern  building  has 
been  a  Sarasota  tourist  attraction  since  its 
completion,  causing  the  attendance  in  the 
winter  months  to  go  well  beyond  1500  wor- 
shipers some  Sunday  mornings. 

The  west  coast  of  Florida,  for  many  years, 
has  held  a  special  attraction  for  the  elderly, 
retired  citizens  of  our  country.  This  church 
has  a  special  appeal  to  them.  The  individual 
speakers  may  be  increased  in  volume  for  those 
hard  of  hearing.  In  many  automobiles  one  may 
see  a  pair  of  crutches  or  a  folded  wheel  chair. 
Many  heart  patients  whose  doctors  have  for- 
bidden their  walking  distances  have  voiced 
appreciation  for  the  facilities.  Parents  with 
small  children  often  attend,  with  no  crying 
baby  problems;  and,  for  many,  the  family 
dog  is  no  longer  a  problem.  They  simply  bring 
him  to  church  with  them. 

Congregational   Vote   by  Toot   of   Horn 

And,  what  about  congregational  meetings? 
That  is  handled  differently,  too.  A  member's 
vote  is  registered  by  a  mere  toot  of  his  horn. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  Communion  ser- 
vice, which  is  operated  very  simply.  Those 
who  cannot  leave  their  automobiles  drive  to 
the  front,  while  the  others  file  down  the  long 
aisles  to  the  front  for  both  elements  at  the 
same  time  which  are  served  both  outside  and 
inside. 

A  man  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  re- 
cently said,  after  attending  service  at  the 
Whitfield  Estates  Church  in  its  beautiful  Flor- 
ida setting  of  moss-draped  pines,  tropical 
foliage  and  flowers: 

"You  will  never  know  how  much  it  meant 
to  me  to  be  able  to  take  my  first  Communion 
in  20  years." 

The  Rev.  Mike  Andrews.  PC  graduate  of  1958,  is 
shown  at  right  below  with  Dr.  B.  L.  Bowman,  founder 
of  the  Drive-In  Church  known  as  the  Whitfield  Es- 
tates Presbyterian  Church. 
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Tu;o  Neu;  Professors  and  One  Returned  from 
graduate  study  joined  the  PC  faculty  with 
the  start  of  the  1961-62  session  in  September. 

Lewis  S.  Hay 

Lewis  Scott  Hay  has  rejoined  the  PC  faculty 
after  spending  the  past  two  years  studying  to- 
ward his  doctorate  at  Emory  University  under 
a  Danforth  Foundation  Fellowship. 

A  PC  honor  graduate  of  1949,  who  taught  here 
for  four  years  prior  to  taking  leave-of-absence 
for  additional  graduate  work,  he  stepped  back 
into  his  position  as  associate  professor  of  Bible 
and  Greek.  Hay  first  joined  the  faculty  in  1955, 
after  receiving  his  master  of  theology  degree 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  An  or- 
dained Presbyterian  minister,  he  earlier  had 
acquired  his  divinity  degree  from  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary. 

Lt.  Col.  Richard  W.  Ulrich 

A  new  professor  of  military  science,  Lt.  Col. 
Richard  W.  Ulrich,  has  taken  command  of  the 
ROTC  department  headed  by  Lt.  Col.  W.  W. 
Barnett  for  the  past  four  years. 

Ulrich  came  to  Presbyterian  from  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  where  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
Infantry  School  for  the  past  three  years.  He 
was  an  instructor  the  first  two  of  these  years 
and  commander  of  the  5th  Student  Battalion 
the  past  year.  A  Citadel  graduate  of  1941  and 
15-year  Army  veteran,  Col.  Ulrich  served  for 
five  years  during  World  War  II  and  returned 
to  active  service  in  1951  for  the  Korean  War. 

Paul  E.  Campbell 

Paul    Ellis    Campbell,    stepping    in    as    in- 
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structor  in  mathematics,  succeeded  Alumnus 
Jimmie  Suttle,  who  returned  to  Duke  Univer- 
sity this  fall  for  doctoral  work  as  a  graduate 
instructor. 

Campbell  taught  the  subject  last  year  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Ellen  Woodside  High 
School  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 

He  received  his  master  of  science  degree 
from  Clemson  College  in  1960,  two  years  after 
finishing  Furman  University. 


Dr.  Karl  A.  Scheele,  German-Born  Associate 
Professor  of  economics  at  PC,  is  now  a  natura- 
lized citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  and  his 
wife  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  recent 
special  ceremonies,  along  with  43  other  new 
citizens  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Green- 
ville, S.  C. 

Dr.  Scheele  joined  the  PC  faculty  in  1956 
after  ten  years  of  service  as  an  economist  and 
statistician  in  the  public  administration  of 
Germany.  Son  of  an  Evangelical  Church  minis- 
ter and  educated  in  German  schools,  he  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  later  a  master's  from  Northwestern 
University.  His  wife,  Marianne  Stippich 
Scheele,  returned  to  college  to  receive  a  PC 
degree  last  June  and  also  substituted  as  a 
German  instructor  during  the  past  session 
upon  the  sudden  illness  of  Professor  James 
Gray. 


Dr.  John  W.  Stevenson,  Chairman  of  the  PC 
English  department,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  English-Three  section  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Modern  Languages  Association.  He 
steps  up  from  secretary  to  head,  for  the  com- 
ing year,  the  group  covering  the  period  of  the 
18th  and   19th  centuries. 

Stevenson  also  is  a  recently  appointed  judge 
in  the  annual  achievement  awards  competi- 
tion of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English.  He  will  judge  South  Carolina  high 
school  English   contestants. 
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Another  Article  of  Historical  Interest  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  Newton  Jones,  chair- 
man of  the  PC  history  department.  His  ac- 
count of  "The  Charleston  Orphan  House, 
1860-1876"  appears  in  the  latest  quarterly 
edition  of  The  South  Carolina  Historical  Maga- 
zine. It  reviews  the  activities  of  the  orphan- 
age during  the  Civil  War,  with  particular  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  increase  in  orphans 
during  that  period  and  the  financial  troubles 
they  faced. 
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Social  Fraternities  Pledged  82  freshmen  and 
new  men  as  the  climax  to  annual  Rush  Week 
activities  this  year.  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  led  the 
field  among  the  six  national  Greek  organiza- 
tions with  19  new  pledges.  Alpha  Sigma  Phi 
added  16;  Sigma  Nu,  15;  Theta  Chi,  12;  and 
Kappa  Alpha  and  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  11  each. 

The  pledges  increase  the  total  number  on 
PC  fraternity  rolls  to  269  among  the  490  men 
enrolled.  The  present  alignment,  including 
both  pledges  and  members,  for  each  fraternity 
shows  these  figures:  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  57; 
Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  56;  Kappa  Alpha,  44;  Sigma 
Nu,  44;  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  35;  and  Theta  Chi,  35. 


Seven  Seniors  Named  to  Who's  Who  Among 
Students  in  American  Universities  and  Col- 
leges for  1961-62  are:  Sonny  DuBose  of  Sum- 
ter, student  body  president;  Graham  Edmunds 
of  Decatur,  Ga.,  editor  of  The  Blue  Stocking; 
John  Elrod  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  Student  Christian 
Association  president;  Bobby  Joiner  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  Blue  Key  president;  Sanders  Read  of 
McClellanville,  S.  C,  top  honor  student; 
Frank  Sells  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  editor  of 
the  PaC  SaC;  and  Bob  Stevens  of  Orangeburg, 
S.   C,   ROTC   battalion   commander. 


Current  Presidents  of  the  Four  PC  Classes, 
elected   recently   by   their   classmates   for   the 


"61-'62  session,  are:  Senior — Leland  Vaughan 
of  Greenville,  S.  C;  junior — Gary  Brown  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  sophomore  —  Tommy 
Williams  of  Pensacola,  Fla.;  and  freshman — 
Danny   Charles   of   Spartanburg,   S.   C. 


Thirteen  Seniors  Completed  Requirements 
for  their  degrees  during  the  past  summer  ses- 
sion. The  group,  including  ten  bachelor  of 
arts  and  three  bachelor  of  science  candidates, 
will  receive  diplomas  as  part  of  the  regular 
commencement  exercises  next  June.  They  are: 
Nathaniel  R.  Cole,  Leroy  M.  Madrazo  and 
Norma  Jean  Weisner,  all  of  Laurens,  S.  C; 
Herbert  F.  Adair  of  Clinton;  Julius  A.  Blake, 
Jr.,  of  Belton,  S.  C;  Roger  M.  Copeland  of 
Athens,  Ga.;  Courtney  F.  Henderlite  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  Henry  M.  Pigg  of  Huntersville,  N. 
C;  Mrs.  Sue  Ellen  Nunnally  Spratt  of  Fre- 
dericksburg, Va.;  and  Ben  B.  Vincent  of  Dan- 
ville, Va.;  Michael  R.  Dawkins  of  Laurens, 
S.  C;  William  S.  Ogden  of  Macon,  Ga.;  and 
Julian  E.  Wells  of  North  Augusta,  S.  C. 


Parents  Day  This  Fall  Attracted  just  under 
900  visitors  for  this  fifth  annual  program.  It 
was  the  largest  crowd  yet  to  attend  the  oc- 
casion staged  for  parents  and  other  immediate 
family  members  of  students  currently  enroll- 
ed here.  The  visitors  were  entertained  by 
faculty  and  students  during  the  afternoon, 
and  were  guests  of  the  College  for  supper  and 
the  PC-Appalachian  football  game  that  night. 


Visitors  came  as  never  before  to  Presbyterian 
College's  fifth  annual  Parents  Day  this  fall.  The 
panel  shows  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  activity:  a 
near-capacity     crowd    in    Belk    Auditorium    for    the 


student  program — which  included  talks,  music  and 
touches  of  humor:  'The  Happy  Three"  are  shown  at 
center  as  part  of  the  performance;  all  coming  after 
campus  tours  directed  by  Blue   Key  members. 


Taylor  Martin  teaching  mathematics 


Non-credit   courses  for   Clinton 
community   as   PC   inaugurates 


Adult 


Presbyterian  College  inaugurated  an  adult 
Evening  School  this  fall  to  offer  non-credit 
courses  in  professional,  cultural  and  business 
subjects  to  residents  of  the  Clinton  area. 

Off  to  a  modest  start  on  October  17,  the 
program  enrolled  40  persons  in  six  non-credit 
courses  taught  by  members  of  the  PC  faculty. 
These  courses  were  chosen  from  a  selection  of 
19:  Atronomy,  taught  by  Dr.  Neill  G.  White- 
law;  Background  of  Mathematics,  by  William 
Cannon;  Business  English,  by  Donald  Boyd; 
Conversational  French,  by  Aurel  Erwin; 
Mathematics  of  Finance,  by  Taylor  Martin; 
and  Rapid  Reading  by  Richard  Adams. 

Dr.  John  W.  Stevenson,  chairman  of  the 
English  department,  served  as  director  of  the 
ten-week  school.  It  extended  through  Decem- 
ber 19  on  a  schedule  of  two  one-hour  class 
periods    meeting    each    Tuesday    night. 

The  new  night  program,  initiated  by  the 
faculty  academic  advisory  committee  in  co- 
operation with  the  Clinton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  designed  as  a  community  project  to 
make  PC  instruction  more  readily  available 
to  residents  on  an  adult  education  basis.  It 
follows  the  national  trend  among  persons 
seeking  self-improvement  and  cultural  stimu- 
lation through  study  of  this  kind. 


Dr.  Whitelaw's  astronomy  course 


Evening 


School 


Rapid  reading  class  under  Richard  Adams 
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Blue   Hose   Sports 


DuBose  and  Joiner  Salvage 
Honors  from   Football   Season 


DuBose 


pOST-SEASON  honor  for  Tackle  Sonny  Du- 
Bose and  Quarterback  Bobby  Joiner  and  a 
major    upset   of   Chattanooga   emerged   as   the 
features  of  a  below-average  football  season. 

DuBose  made  the  All-South  Carolina  first 
team,  while  Joiner  gained  a  second-team  berth 
and  a  contract  to  play  with  the  professional 
champion  Green  Bay  Packers  after  graduation. 
These  two  seniors  were  the  top  performers 
in  a  Blue  Hose  schedule  that  produced  only 
three  victories  and  a  tie  in  ten  engagements. 
But  one  of  these  wins  handed  to  Coach  Frank 
Jones  by  his  young  club  was  a  startling  10  to 
9  decision  over  the  University  of  Chattanooga. 
A  seige  of  injuries  and  the  failure  at  times  to 
make  statistics  pay  off  in  points  combined  to 
make  PC's  1961  record  appear  worse  than  the 
actual  quality  of  play. 

The  Hosemen  whipped  Catawba  (37-0),  Chat- 
tanooga (10-9)  and  Appalachian  (21-7);  lost  to 


Warden  for  Tennis,  Inrramurals 

There's  a  new  coach  directing  the  tennis  and 
intramural  programs  at  Presbyterian  College. 

He  is  Gordon  E.  Warden,  Jr.,  who  succeeded 
Jim  Leighton  as  a  member  of  the  PC  staff. 
Leighton  resigned  last  June  upon  receiving  his 
degree  from  Presbyterian,  and  after  12  years  as 
tennis  coach,  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  so- 
ciology. 

Warden,  a  native  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and 
University  of  the  South  graduate,  brings  an  out- 
standing background  to  his  new  position.  He 
has  spent  the  past  three  years  as  the  tennis  pro- 
fessional at  Chicago's  South  Shore  Country 
Club,  largest  in  the  midwest.  Prior  to  that,  he 
held  similar  positions  at  country  clubs  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Florida  and  Alabama,  coached  tennis 
at  Sewanee  and  was  ranked  among  the  ten  top 
men's  amateurs  in  the  South. 

The  new  PC  staff  member  received  his  BA 
degree  from  Sewanee  in  1952,  later  attended  the 
Episcopal  school  of  theology  there  and  received 
his  divinity  degree  from  Nashotah  House,  Wis., 
last  May.    He  is  married  and  has  a  young  son. 


Furman   (6-27),   Lenoir   Rhyne   (8-28),  Wofford 
(8-14),  Davidson  (7-21),  Tampa  (16-17)  and  Elon 
(16-22);  and  tied  Newberry  (7-7). 
Basketball 

Prospects  to  recoup  status  on  the  basketball 
court,  meanwhile,  appear  dim  indeed.  Although 
six  lettermen  are  back,  they  stand  on  a  record 
that  shows  just  seven  victories  in  the  past  42 
games  over  a  two-year  period. 

Coach  Charles  Musselwhite  opens  the  season 
with  almost  the  same  starting  lineup  that  pro- 
duced only  four  wins  in  22  games  last  year. 
Sophomore  Forward  Andy  Karlsons,  top-scorer 
as  a  freshman  with  a  14-point  average  in  the 
previous  campaigns,  and  Guard  Jimmy  Mc- 
Guire  are  expected  to  set  the  pace,  with  For- 
wards Paul  Webb  and  Bill  Tallent  among  the 
brightest  newcomers. 

Johnson  Club  Re-elects  Templeron 

The  Walter  Johnson  Club  has  re-elected  its 
officers  for  another  year  and  chosen  four  new 
members  of  the  executive  council. 

Ross  Templeton,  Charlotte  businessman  who 
served  as  president  of  the  alumni  athletic  or- 
ganization during  1961,  was  named  to  head  the 
PC  group  again  next  year.  Dr.  Henry  Little, 
Greenville  dentist,  was  re-elected  vice-presi- 
dent; PC  Athletic  Director  Frank  Jones,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; and  Al  Brice,  Greenwood  busi- 
nessman, assistant  secretary-treasurer. 

Johnson  Club  members  also  voted  to  in- 
crease the  number  on  the  executive  council 
from  ten  to  12.  They  filled  these  two  new  posi- 
tions and  two  vacancies  with  these  four  ap- 
pointments: J.  J.  Cornwall  and  Mike  Turner, 
both  of  Clinton;  F.  E.  Gibson,  Jr.,  of  Allendale, 
S.  C;  and  Bobby  Caldwell  of  Atlanta. 


Joiner 
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Down  the  Avenue  of  Classes 


1909 

James  B.  Frazier,  Jr.,  of  West 
Columbia,  S.  C,  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Frazier  Pulp 
Wood  Company.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Frances  Cope  land  '11. 

1913 

Mrs.  Sarah  Garvin  (Loyd  H.) 
Gilbert  serves  as  clerk  in  the 
adjutant  general's  office,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  in  the 
Pentagon  Building,  Washington. 
She  resides  at  1722  19th  Street, 
NW. 

1916 

J.  W.  C.  Bell  is  associated  with 
the  Ben  E.  Keith  Company  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  as  a  salesman.  He 
lives  at  3450  Shenandoah,  Dal- 
las  5. 

1917 

Hartwell  Hatton,  longtime  re- 
sident of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  is 
president  of  the  Hatton,  Brown 
&  Company,  Inc.  He  resides  at 
1441    Gilmer   Avenue. 

1919 

Otis  W.  Livingston,  chairman 
of  the  South  Carolina  State  Tax 
Commission,  recently  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  National  Tax 
Association  at  the  organization's 
54th  annual  conference  held  in 
Seattle.  This  last  recognition 
gives  him  the  rare  distinction  of 
having  been  named  president  of 
both  the  Tax  Association  and  of 
the  National  Association  of  Tax 
Administrators,  an  office  he 
held  in  recent  years.  He  also  is 
chairman   of   the  board   of  trus- 


tees   of    the    Federation    of    Tax 
Administrators. 

1923 

Frank  M.  Bruce  lives  at 
Palatka,  Fla.,  where  he  is  super- 
intendent of  Galley's  Box  Com- 
pany, Inc.  His  address:  2026 
Diana   Drive. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  L.  Laws,  for 
many  years  pastor  of  the  Cleve- 
land (Tenn.)  Presbyterian 
Church,  recently  moved  to  the 
pulpit  of  the  Tirzah  Church, 
Route  4,  York,  S.  C. 

1925 

S.  Banks  Hayes,  Jr.,  is  now 
vice-president  in  charge  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  New  Jersey  Tele- 
phone Company  with  offices  in 
Newark.  He  makes  his  home  in 
nearby  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Hayes, 
who  has  been  associated  with 
this  company  for  over  30  years, 
served  with  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company 
early  in  his   career. 

1930 

J.  Edward  Means,  Jr.,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  Citizens  Lumber 
Company  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 
He  joined  the  organization  in 
1933  and  served  for  many  years 
as  sales  manager. 

1931 

The  Rev.  George  Riddle,  pas- 
tor of  the  Cherryville  (NC) 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  been 
elected  moderator-nominee  by 
the    Synod    of    North    Carolina. 


He  was  chosen  for  this  position 
at  the  1961  meeting  and  will 
step  up  to  the  chair  for  the 
1962    assembly. 

1937 

Stewart  Peden  Smith  is  now 
senior  assistant  librarian  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  He  ser- 
ved for  the  past  year  as  head 
librarian  at  the  new  Florida 
Presbyterian  College,  prior  to 
moving   to   his   new   position. 

1938 

Tom  Addison — Clinton  busi- 
nessman who  operates  the  Cana- 
da Dry  Bottling  Company  —  is 
now  serving  as  a  resident  vice- 
president  of  Waddell  and  Reed, 
Inc.,  national  distributor  of  the 
United  Funds,  Inc.,  group  of 
mutual  funds  with  home  offices 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Addison 
joined  the  company  in  1956  and 
has  been  serving  as  the  firm's 
regional  manager  for  the  Caro- 
linas  and  part  of  Tennessee 
since  1958.  He  also  is  a  partner 
in  Wolfe  and  Addison,  a  Clin- 
ton securities  firm. 

Col.  Macon  A.  Hipp  is  now 
attending  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 
The  ten-month  course  is  sche- 
duled to  be  completed  in  June, 
1962.  This  senior  school  pre- 
pared selected  officers  for  fu- 
ture assisgnments  to  top  staff 
and  command  positions  in  the 
armed  forces  and  other  key 
government  positions.  Col.  Hipp 
entered  the  army  in  1941. 


Campus  decorations  by  the  six  social  fraternities 
added  a  gay  note  to  1961  Homecoming  activities.  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha,  with  its  spray-killer  display  (at  left 
below),  received  the  nod  for  first  prize  over  Sigma 
Nu.  Kappa  Alpha's  third-place  entry  pictured  at  right. 


FIRE    UP! 

BlU£  HOSE 


1940 

George  C.  Player.  Jr.,  making 
a  career  of  service  with  the  US 
Air  Force,  now  holds  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  is  pres- 
ently stationed  in  El  Paso, 
Texas,  with  residence  at  7505 
Arnold  Drive. 

Dr.  George  K.  Reid.  professor 
of  biology  at  Florida  Presbyter- 
ian College,  is  included  in  the 
newly  published  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Biological  Sciences  with  an 
article  on  fresh  waters.  He  also 
wrote  the  articles  on  fish  for 
the  American  version  of  the  Ox- 
ford Youth  Encyclopedia,  still 
being  compiled,  and  recently 
was  the  recipient  of  a  National 
Science  Foundation  research 
grant  to  study  central  Florida 
lakes. 

1942 

J.  Guyton  Thompson  received 
his  master  of  education  degree 
from  North  Texas  State  College 
at  the  college's  summer  com- 
mencement exercises  last  Aug- 
ust 24.  He  stepped  out  of  army 
service  in  November,  1957,  af- 
ter more  than  13  years'  duty, 
and  started  teaching  the  next 
fall.  He  has  been  teaching  chem- 
istry in  the  Richardson  (Tex.) 
High  School,  north  side  of  Dal- 
las, since  1959  while  also  pursu- 
ing graduate  work.  In  addition, 
he  has  attended  two  National 
Science  Foundation  Summer  In- 
stitutes. Thompson,  his  wife  and 
three  children  (two  girls,  one 
boy),  recently  moved  into  a  new 
home  in  Richardson. 

1943 

W.  David  Ratchford.  Jr..  Con- 
cord, N.  C,  businessman,  recent- 
ly was  named  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  as  clerk  of  Cabarrus 
Superior  Court.  He  has  been 
manager  of  Evans  College  of 
Commerce  at  Concord  since  1948 
and  served  a  term  as  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Associa- 
tion of  Business  Schools. 

Paul  G.  Turner  of  Decatur. 
Ga.,  last  June  opened  his  own 
ready-mixed  concrete  plant  to 
serve  customers  in  metropolitan 
Atlanta  and  DeKalb  County.  In- 
corporating the  newest  engine- 
ering features.  Turner's  Ready- 
Mixed  Concrete  Company  plant 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  S200.000 
at  36  Airline  Street,  Atlanta.  He 
uses  a  fleet  of  radio-controlled 
tandem  trucks  to  make  deliver- 
ies. Turner  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Virginia  Dillard  '43,  and 
children  live  at  121  Inman 
Drive,    Decatur,    Ga. 


1946 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Dozier,  who 
has  been  in  the  chaplaincy,  is 
now  supplying  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  o  f  Portsmouth, 
Va. 

1947 

The  Rev.  Jean  William  Stone- 
braker,  pastor  of  the  Carters- 
ville  (Ga.)  Presbyterian  Church, 
received  his  master  of  theology 
degree    from    Columbia    Theolo- 


Hipp 

gical  Seminary  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  last 
June. 

1949 

Dr.  Dennis  F.  Troutman  re- 
cently announced  the  opening  of 
his  office  for  the  practice  of 
general  denistry  at  464  Eastway 
Drive,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  A  native 
of  Charlotte,  he  received  h  i  s 
dental  degree  last  June  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Denistry.  Troutman  is 
married  to  the  former  Patsy 
Harmon  and  they  reside  at  1917 
Winter  Street  in  Charlotte. 

Receiving  a  graduate  degree 
with  Troutman  at  the  North 
Carolina  June  commencement 
was  Houston  Davis,  a  classmate 
and  fraternity  brother.  Davis 
acquired  his  masters  from  UNC's 
School  of  Public  Health  and  is 
now  back  at  his  work  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  with  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Health.  Sani- 
tary Engineering  Division.  He 
and  wife  Frances  and  young 
daughter  reside  at  1400  "K" 
Avenue  in  nearby  Cayce,  S.  C. 

John  Holland  Hunter.  Jr.. 
principal  of  the  York  (SO 
High  School,  received  his  master 
of  education  degree  from  the 
University     of     South     Carolina 


earlier  this  year.  He  has  been 
principal  of  two  other  high 
schools,  currently  serves  as  vice- 
president  of  the  York  County 
Educational  Association. 

Army  Capt.  Walter  A.  John- 
son, Jr.,  is  attending  the  38- 
week  regular  course  at  the 
Command  and  General  Staff 
College  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.  The  course,  designed  to 
prepare  selected  officers  for 
duty  as  commanders  and  gen- 
eral staff  officers  at  division, 
corps  and  field  army  levels,  be- 
gan  last   August   25. 

1950 

Ralph  "Buzz"  Tedards  has  been 
employed  for  the  past  several 
months  as  personnel  director  of 
Clinton's  new  Torrington  Com- 
pany, needle  bearings  plant  of 
the  national  organization.  Prior 
to  stepping  into  this  position, 
he  had  served  for  three  years  as 
athletic  director  and  head  foot- 
ball and  basketball  coach  at 
Clinton  High  School.  Tedards' 
1960  football  team  had  a  9-2 
record  and  was  first  in  the 
Eastern  Class  AA  Conference. 

Stepping  in  to  replace  Ted- 
ards in  his  coaching  capacity  at 
Clinton  High  School  was  Claude 
Houre,  a  former  PC  teammate, 
who  moved  over  from  a  similar 
post  at  Honea  Path  (SO  High. 
Howe's  first  season  at  Clinton, 
just  concluded,  found  him  win- 
ning all  except  one  regular-sea- 
son game  and  advancing  to  the 
finals  of  the  Class  AA  state 
championship  playoff.  His  up- 
per-state champions  were  de- 
feated here  by  North  Augusta 
High,  under  the  direction  of 
another  PC  alumnus,  Cally 
Gault   '48. 

Edward  B.  Kenny  has  been 
appointed  as  executive  assitant 
to  US  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(Dem.,  SO.  He  assumed  his 
duties  on  September  1,  joining 
the  Thurmond  staff  which  is 
headed  by  Alumnus  Harry  S. 
Dent  '51  as  top  legislative  as- 
sistant. Prior  to  this  move, 
Kenny  was  Washington  corres- 
pondent for  the  Sims  News 
Bureau,  which  serves  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  clients  in 
South  Carolina.  Georgia  and 
Florida.  Earlier,  he  was  city  edi- 
tor of  the  Aiken  (SO  Standard 
and  Review.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Ricky  Grossman  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  they  live 
at  1421  Alger  Road,  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  with  their  young 
daughter. 
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Another  alumnus  currently  at- 
tending the  38-week  course  at 
the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  at  Fort  Leavenworth  is 
Army  Capt.  Gus  H.  Watt.  His 
session  at  the  Army's  senior 
tactical  school  will  extend 
through  next  May. 

1952 

The  Rev.  William  Mulcay, 
missionary  to  the  Congo  now 
back  in  this  country  on  fur- 
lough, is  serving  as  supply 
minister  for  the  Wauchula 
(Fla.)    Presbyterian   Church. 


Army  Capt.  William  C.  Brad- 
ley recently  was  assigned  to  the 
2nd  Armored  Division  at  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.  He  is  a  combat  sup- 
port section  commander  in  the 
division's  502nd  Aviation  Com- 
pany. His  wife  is  the  former 
Nina   Cantey   '57. 

1955 

The  Rev.  James  R.  Boozer, 
formerly  at  Soddy,  Tenn.,  re- 
cently became  pastor  of  the 
Brainerd  Hills  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chattanooga. 

Army  Capt.  Robert  A.  Morton 
recently      completed      the     two- 

—  Alumni   Citations  — 


wee  High  near  Seneca,  S.  C, 
before  stepping  into  the  Class 
AAA  position. 

First  Lt.  Phillip  F.  Cannella 
fired  as  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Rifle  Team  which  com- 
peted in  the  National  Rifle  and 
Fistol  Matches  conducted  at 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  last  summer. 
He  is  regularly  assigned  as  a 
platoon  leader  in  Company  A  of 
the  8th  Division's  18th  Infantry 
in   Sandhofen,   Germany 

Army  1st  Lt.  Thomas  J.  Hol- 
brook,  Jr..  in  October  was  as- 
signed to  the  55th  Artillery,  a 
Nike-Hercules    missile    unit    in 


Sadler    Receives    United    Fund    Gavel 


Luke  Sadler  '28  earlier  this  year  received  the 
gavel  upon  his  installation  as  1961  president  of  Jack- 
sonville's Community  Chest  United  Fund.  As  cam- 
paign chairman  last  year,  he  directed  the  effort  in 
raising  $1,000,000.  Former  president  and  treasurer 
of  S.  B.  Hubbard  Company  and  the  owner  of  exten- 
sive citrus  groves,  Sadler  has  been  active  for  many 
vears  in  the  civic  and  religious  life   of  Jacksonville. 


Service  Award  for  Henry  Little 

Dr.  Henry  Little  '49  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  is 
the  recipient  of  PC's  1961  Alumni  Service 
Award. 

He  was  chosen  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  board  of  directors  for  this 
award  presented  annually  to  the  alumnus  who 
has  rendered  outstanding  service  to  Presby- 
terian College.  Hugh  L.  Eichelberger,  Sr.  '21  of 
Clinton  was  named  last  year. 

The  directors  cited  Dr.  Little  specifically  for 
his  service  to  the  Walter  Johnson  Club,  alumni 
athletic  organization,  during  the  past  two  years. 
Through  his  efforts,  the  Greenville  area  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  this  program. 

A  native  of  Laurens  who  was  graduated 
from  PC  in  1949,  Henry  Little  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  private  practice  of  dentistry  in 
Greenville  since  1953.  He  received  his  graduate 
training  at  Emory  University. 


Army  Capt.  Lewis  L.  Haw- 
kins is  now  attending  the  nine- 
month  officer  career  course  at 
the  Finance  School,  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Ind.  The  career 
course,  extending  through  next 
June,  is  designed  to  provide  ad- 
vanced technical  training  in  fi- 
nance corps  doctrine,  operations 
and  procedure. 

Charles  W.  Sloan  recently  was 
nromoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  currently 
is  stationed  at  Fort  Wainwright. 
Alaska,  where  he  is  a  pilot  in 
the  65th  Transportation  Com- 
Dany.  Sloan  arrived  in  Alaska 
last   June. 

1954 

Donald  A.  Rawlings  of  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  received  his  master  of 
arts  degree  from  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers  at 
commencement  exercises  last 
August    18. 


week  intelligence  course  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

1956 

The  Rev.  Marshall  Banks  Neill 
III  has  accepted  the  call  of  the 
Saluda  (SC)  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  previously  served 
the  Morton  Church  at  Harts- 
ville,  S.  C. 

1957 

The  Rev.  William  Franklin 
Harrington  received  his  master 
of  theology  degree  from  Colum- 
bia Theological  Seminary  last 
June.  He  now  serves  as  pastor  of 
the  Hinesville  (Ga.)  Presbyter- 
ian   Church. 

B?-wce  Thompson,  one  of  PC's 
all-time  stand-out  cage  stars,  is 
now  in  his  first  year  as  head 
basketball  coach  and  physical 
education  instructor  at  Gaffnev 
(SC)  High  School.  He  had 
coached   for   two   years   at   Keo- 


Greenland.  He  serves  as  a  fire 
control  platoon  leader  in  Bat- 
tery D. 

1958 

Arthur  B.  Outz  of  Elberton, 
Ga.,  received  his  master  of  arts 
degree  from  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  at  com- 
mencement exercises  last  Aug- 
ust  18. 

Jimmy  Gene  Peck,  in  receiv- 
ing his  bachelor  of  divinity  de- 
gree from  Columbia  Thelogical 
Seminary  last  June,  was  pre- 
sented two  awards  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  accomplishments:  the 
James  Robert  Howerton  award 
in  church  polity  and  the  senior 
class  speech  prize  offered  by  the 
Protestant  Radio  and  Television 
Center. 

1959 

Olice  II.  Embry,  Jr.,  presently 
in     the     traffic     department     of 
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Southern  Bell  Teiepnone  ana 
Telegraph  Company,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  was  a  recent  partici- 
pant in  the  company's  initial 
Management  Development  Pro- 
gram. He  rated  as  a  top  per- 
former in  the  eight-week  session 
in  management  held  at  North- 
western University  graduate 
school. 

1st  Lt.  Marion  W.  Dowdle 
played  as  a  member  of  the 
Army's  4th  Armored  Division 
football  team  in  Germany  this 
fall.  Assigned  to  Headquarters 
Company  of  the  division's  Com- 
bat Command  C  in  Crailsheim, 
he  arrived  overseas  in  March, 
1960. 

1960 

Mrs.  Ann  Gettys  Nash  is  a 
member  of  the  present  student 
body  attending  the  Presbyterian 
School  of  Christian  Education  in 
Richmond,  Va.  She  works  to- 
ward her  masters  degree  in 
Christian  education  while  her 
husband,  David  W.  Nash,  attends 
Union   Theological   Seminary. 


Embry 

Army  2nd  Lt.  Eugene  L.  Mc- 
Kethan,  Jr.,  completed  the 
eight-week  officers  orientation 
course  at  the  Infantry  School, 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  on  Novem- 
ber 7. 

1961 

Dan  McQueen  now  holds  a 
position  with  the  Rock  Hill 
(SC)    Telephone    Exchange. 


Thomas  C.  Middleton,  Jr.,  an 
Army  second  lieutenant,  com- 
pleted the  eight-week  field  ar- 
tillery officers  orientation  course 
at  the  Artillery  and  Missile 
School,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  on  Oc- 
tober 18.  He  entered  the  Army 
last  August. 

Three  other  members  of  this 
class  also  finished  a  session  at 
this  school  several  weeks  later, 
on  November  29.  Receiving  the 
training  in  communications,  ar- 
tillery transport  tactics  and  tar- 
get acquisition  were  Charles  H. 
Clayton.  Harry  G.  McDonnold 
and  He.rie  K.  McDonnold.  all 
newly  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenants who  entered  the  Army 
last    September. 

And  November  3  graduations 
found  Army  2nd  Lieutenants 
Fred  D.  Clark  and  Wayne  E. 
Godfrey  completing  their  res- 
pective officers  orientation 
courses  at  the  Transportation 
School,  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  and  the 
Quartermaster  School,  Fort  Lee, 
Va. 


Married — Miss  Sara  Catherine 
Jordan  '47  of  Clinton,  S.  C,  to 
Lander  Boyd  Stoddard  of  Ow- 
ings,  S.  C,  on  September  30, 
1961. 

Married  —  Miss  Lala  Angela 
Blackston  of  Seneca.  S.  C,  to 
Harry  Ross  Hamilton  '55,  also 
of  Seneca,  on  July  23,  1961. 

Married — Miss  Ruth  Lawrence 
Pate  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  to  William 
Floyd  Tiller  '55  of  Mayesville, 
S.  C,  on  July  7,   1961. 

Married  —  Miss  Sandra  Jean 
Hayden  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  to 
Robert  Conyers  Liles  '57  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  on  September 
3,   1961. 

Married — Miss  Sue  Randolph 
Rucker  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  to 
Thomas  Pitts  '57  of  Clinton,  S. 
C.  on  October  14,  1961. 

Married  —  Miss  Etta  Jean 
Home  of  Erwin,  N.  C,  to  James 
Conrad  Tinman  '58  of  Camden, 
S.   C,  on  August   6,   1961. 

Married — Miss  Dorothy  Estell 
Eadon  of  Manning,  S.  C,  to 
Ansel  Rose  McFaddin,  Jr.  '59  of 
Gable,  S.  C,  on  September  24, 
1961. 

Married  —  Miss  Mary  Keith 
Adair  of  Clinton,  S.  C,  to 
Charles  Ansley  Watts  '59  also  of 
Clinton,  on  September  2,  1961. 

Married  —  Miss  Martha  Eason 
Temple  of  Zebulon,  N.  C,  to 
Roily  Bannister,  Jr.,  '57  of 
Clinton,  S.  C,  on  August  6,  1961. 

Married — Miss  Sara  Ann  Ard- 


PP ed 'dings 


rey  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  to  Robert 
Anderson  Brown  '60  of  Fort 
Mill,  S.  C,  on  September  3, 
1961. 

Married — Miss  Ann  Schirmer 
Gettys  '60  of  Clinton,  S.  C,  to 
David  William  Nash  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  on  September  1, 
1961. 

Married — Miss  Lee  Myers  of 
Danville,  Va.,  to  William  S. 
Norman  III  '60  also  of  Danville, 
on  June  11,  1961. 

Married — Miss  Joyce  Gillis  of 
Laurens,  S.  C,  to  William  C. 
Schofill  '60  of  Fort  Valley,  Ga., 
on  March  30,   1961. 

Married — Miss  Margaret  Eliza- 
beth Fulton  of  Walterboro,  S. 
C,  to  Rohe  Neil  Eshbaugh  '61 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  September 
9,    1961. 

Married — Miss  Sylvia  Rebecca 
Land  of  Bamberg,  S.  C,  to 
Martin  Faust  Chitty  '61  of  Den- 
mark, S.  C,  in  September,   1961. 

Married  —  Miss  Jackie  Felkel 
to  Thomas  C.  Ott  '61  of  Bow- 
man, S.  C,  on  May  7,   1961. 

Married  —  Miss  Beverly  June 
Madden  of  Laurens,  S.  C,  to 
Charles  Franklin  Walker  '61  of 
Woodruff,  S.  C,  on  September 
24,    1961. 

Married — Miss  Mary  Jean,  Mc- 


Daniel  '62  of  Clinton,  S.  C,  to 
Kenneth  Fred  Fincannon  of 
Easley,  S.  C,  on  September  2, 
1961. 

Married  —  Miss  Bonnie  Gold- 
stein to  Richard  Carr  (student) 
of  Gaffney,  S.  C,  in  August, 
1961. 

Married — -Miss  Shirley  Staton 
of  Clinton,  S.  C,  to  Tom  Elliott 
(student)  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  in  June,  1961. 

Married — Miss  Linda  Cobb  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.  to  Chandler 
McCaskill  (student)  of  Quincy, 
Fla.,   in  January,    1961. 

Married  —  Miss  Sandra  Davis 
of  Clinton,  S.  C,  to  Robert  Paul 
Watts  (student)  also  of  Clin- 
ton, on  August  6,  1961. 

Married — Miss  Elizabeth  Ann 
McLin  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  to  Bert- 
rand  Alfred  Weinberg,  Jr.  (stu- 
dent) also  of  Sumter,  on  Sep- 
tember  25,    1961. 

Engaged  —  Miss  Rebecca  Wil- 
son Price  of  Florence,  S.  C,  to 
Chris  Parte  '56  of  Clinton.  S.  C, 
to  be  married  on  December  16, 
1961. 

Engaged  —  Miss  Sheila  Vae 
Argo  to  Ronald  Hampton  (stu- 
dent) both  of  Kannapolis,  N.  C. 
To  be  married  on  December  23, 
1961. 
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Born  to  — Mrs.  Miriam  Pon- 
nan  Chapman  '42  and  Q.  L. 
Chapman  of  Charleston,  S.  C, — 
a  son,  James  L.  —  on  May  18, 
1961. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Ellen  Jordan 
Hicklin  and  Harry  E.  Hicklin, 
Jr.  '48  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C— a 
son,  Septimus  Marion — on  June 
8,    1961. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Marie  McCar- 
son  Cox  and  John  Roy  Cox  '50 
of  Laurens,  S.  C. — a  son,  David 
Alan— in   1961. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Betty  Francis 
Dent  and  Harry  S.  Dent  '51  of 
Alexandria,  Va.  —  a  son,  John 
Robert— on   October   28,   1961. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Hildagarde 
Heineman  Bell  and  James  C. 
Bell  '56  of  McConnells,  S.  C— 
a  son,  Claud— on  March  30,  1961. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Jean  Addy 
Young  and  Capt.  Frank  Young, 
Jr.   '56  of  Fort  Lee,  Va. — a  son, 
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Frank  Young  III — on  September 
27,    1961. 

Born  to — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo 
Dodson  '57  of  Natural  Bridge, 
Va. — a  daughter,  Ruth  Emma — 
on  October  26,   1961. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Sarah  Rodgers 
Harrington  and  W.  Frank  Har- 
rington '57  of  Hinesville,  Ga. — 
a  daughter,  Victoria  —  on  July 
23,   1961. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Beverly  Par- 
ler  Ford  and  Charles  L.  Ford 
'60  of  Georgetown,  S.  C.  —  a 
daughter,  Cynthia  Jean  —  on 
July   5,    1961. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Anne  Corse 
Cushnie  and  Richard  C.  Cushnie 


'60  of  Richmond,  Va.  —  a  soi*, 
David  Charles — on  November  29, 
1961. 

Born  to — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry 
Lesly  '60  of  Iva,  S.  C. — a  son, 
Jerry,  Jr.  —  on  September  27, 
1961. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Helen  Holland 
Hill  and  William  R.  Hill  '62  of 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada  and 
Clinton,  S.  C. — a  son,  William 
—on   October    13,    1961. 

Born  to — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sonny 
DuBose  (student)  of  Sumter,  S. 
C. — a  daughter,  Sabra  Simone — 
in    October,    1961. 

Born  to — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Hughes  (student)  of  Clinton,  S. 
C. — a  daughter,  Terry — in  Octo- 
ber,  1961. 

Born  to — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Neil  (student)  of  Clinton,  S.  C. 
— a  daughter,  Mary  Elecia — on 
October  24,   1961. 


OBITUARIES 

Kenneth    McCaskill    '95 

One  of  PC's  oldest  alumni  died  on  October  2  at 
the  age  of  86. 

He  was  the  Rev.  Kenneth  McCaskill  '95,  retired 
Presbyterian   minister   of  Waynesboro,   Va. 

McCaskill  held  pastorates  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Canada  during  his 
long  career  as  a  minister.  And  even  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  continued  to  serve  as  a  supply  pas- 
tor at  the  Orchard  Hill  and  Glenn  Kirk  chapels  of 
the   Waynesboro   First   Presbyterian   Church. 

After  finishing  PC  in  1895,  he  attended  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  to  receive  his  bachelor  of 
divinity   degree. 

The  survivors  include  his  wife,  Mrs.  Flora  Brand 
McCaskill,   two   daughters  and  two  sons. 

George   A.    Nickles   '13 

The  Rev.  George  Andrew  Nickles  '13  of  Charles- 
ton died  in  a  Charleston  hospital  on  October  23 
after   an    illness   of   two   weeks. 

Born  on  January  16,  1891,  at  Hodges,  S.  C,  he 
was  a  retired  Presbyterian  minister  who  served  as 
executive  secretary  of  Charleston  Presbytery  for 
the  past  six  years. 

Dr.  Nickles  devoted  much  of  his  career  to 
Charleston's  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  was  pastor  for  35  years.  He  was  a  veteran 
of  Army  service  as  a  chaplain  in  World  War  I. 
The  PC  alumnus  also  devoted  himself  actively  to 
civic  work,  as  a  director  of  the  Crippled  Child- 
ren's Association  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Charleston   Exchange  Club. 

Dr.  Nickles  was  graduated  from  Presbyterian 
College  with  a  BA  degree  in  1913  and  received  his 
BD  from  Columbia  Theological  Seminary.  PC 
awarded  him  an  honorary  doctor  of  divinity  degree 
in  1935. 

His  first  post  after  Army  service  was  at  the 
Greenville  (SC)  First  Church  as  assistant  pastor 
for   two   years.    He   moved   to   Westminster   Church 


in  1920  and  remained  there  until  retiring  in  1955. 
Among  the  survivors  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Julia 
Neville  Nickles,  a  son  and  daughter,  and  two 
brothers  who  also  attended  PC,  O.  M.  Nickles  '15 
and  Dr.  J.  L.  Nickles  '23. 

Parks  W.  Wilson  '20 

A  third  minister-alumnus  to  cfie  within  the  past 
few  months  was  the  Rev.  Parks  W.  Wilson  '20  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  Death  came  suddenly  on  August 
29  at  the  age  of  62. 

A  native  of  Maysville,  Ga.,  he  received  his  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree  from  PC  in  1920,  his  BD  from 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  in  1925  and  his 
master's  in  theology  from  Princeton  Seminary  a 
year   later. 

Wilson,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  served  as 
pastor  of  Baton  Rouge's  University  Presbyterian 
church  since  1947.  He  went  there  after  16  years 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  First 
Church.  Earlier  charges  included  Bethesda  Church 
in  Bethel  (SC)  Presbytery,  the  Ashland  (NJ) 
First  Church,  Charlotte's  West  Avenue  Church  and 
the  Second  Church  of  Memphis. 

Among  the  surivors  are  his  wife,  two  sons  (in- 
cluding Stephen  M.  Wilson  '61),  two  daughters  and 
brothers  Frank  P.  Wilson  '18  and  Eugene  T.  Wilson 
'25. 

Harry  B.  Warner  '25 

Harry  B.  Warner  '25,  vice-president  of  McGre- 
gor's Inc.,  of  Memphis,  died  recently  after  an  ill- 
ness of  four  months.  He  was  57. 

Before  joining  McGregor's  sporting  goods  firm  in 
1936,  he  was  athletic  director  of  Catawba  College 
for  a  number  of  years  and  umpired  baseball  games 
in  the  old  Sally  and  Three  I  leagues.  Earlier,  he 
had  taught  school  in  Statesville,  N.  C,  and  worked 
for  the  Southern  Utilities  Corp.   of  Hickory,  N.  C. 

During  World  War  II,  Warner  served  with  the 
chemical  warfare  section  of  the  97th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion in  both  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  colonel  at  the  time  of  his  discharge. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Helena  Richardson 
Warner,  and  two  sons. 
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Gambrell:     Free   Enterprise  .  .  . 

(continued  from  page  9) 

there  has  been  some  encroachment,  the  heart 
of  freedom  remains  to  be  cherished,  preserved 
and  protected.  This  is  the  heritage  bequeathed 
us  by  our  founding  fathers.  These  are  the 
real  foundations  on  which  Americans  have 
built  the  mightiest  nation  in  mankind's  his- 
tory. These  are  the  enduring  values  in  a 
changing   world. 

We  use  the  term  "free  enterprise''  so  often 
in  describing  our  economy  that  perhaps  some- 
times we  forget  what  it  really  means — and 
how  much  it  has  done  for  us.  To  me,  free 
enterprise  means  freedom  of  entry  into  the 
production  of  the  goods  and  services  that  have 
given  us  the  highest  living  standards  in  the 
world.  Free  enterprise  means  maintaining 
wide  open   marketplaces   where   products   and 

I  methods  are  tested  and  tried  against  each 
other.  Those  that  are  most  useful  are  re- 
tained; those  that  are  outmoded  are  dis- 
carded. 

This  is  the  abrasive  wheel  which  has  kept 
our  economy  sharp.  It  is  this  freedom  of 
selectivity  that  has  enabled  our  nation,  with 
only  6  percent  of  the  world's  population,  to 
accumulate  40  percent  of  its  goods. 
The  key  to  America's  wealth  and  strength 

1  does  not  lie  in  the  vast  tracts  of  timber,  the 
thick  veins  of  iron,  coal  and  gold,  the  mighty 
rivers  and  welcoming  ports.  Other  nations 
have  been  as  richly  endowed  with  natural 
resources.  Some  of  them  have  tried  to  reach 
the  same  goals  we  have  achieved  and  have 
failed.  They  have  tried  planned  economies 
without    success.    Today,    some    nations    are 

I    making  the  same  attempt,   and   I   doubt  that 

I    they  will  succeed. 

No,  the  key  to  our  nation's  development  lies 
not  in  the  ground  but  in  the  heart  of  every 
American.  It  is  an  intangible  spirit  arising 
from  freedom  of  decision — the  choice  each  of 
us  can  make  to  do  with  our  lives  as  we  will. 
This  is  the  source  of  our  national  strength — 
the  freedom  to  choose.  It  is  this  freedom  to 
choose,  and  the  constant  exercise  of  one's 
will,   that   makes    the   individual   strong.    And 

Directors  of  the  Presbyterian  College  Alumni 
Association  are  pictured  below  in  session  during  their 
fall  meeting  on  the  campus.  Seated  from  left  to  right 
are:  Hewlette  Wasson  of  Laurens,  S.  C;  Hugh  Jacobs 
of  Clinton:  Cantey  DuBose  of  Seneca,  S.  C;  Tommy 
Todd  of  Laurens;   Herbert  Lindsay  of  Charlotte;  Joe 


what  makes  choices  constructive  is  the  indi- 
vidual's conscience,  his  sense  of  values,  and 
his  desire  and  capacity  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong. 

In  short,  I  believe  America's  religious  tra- 
ditions— the  ties  uniting  us  to  God — have  been 
the  mortar  and  cement  which  have  held  us 
together  as  a  nation.  I  believe,  too,  the  quality 
of  our  religious  convictions  and  practices  in 
the  future  will  be  major  determining  factors 
of  our  destiny.  In  a  Christian  environment, 
such  as  that  which  prevails  here  at  Presby- 
terian College,  individual  character  reaches 
its  full  flowering.  Those  of  us  who  are  Pres- 
byterians know  that  individual  responsibility 
and  personal  integrity  are  basic  tenets  of  our 
religious  beliefs.  We  can  be  justifiably  proud 
that  these  qualities,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
show,  also  have  been  basic  components  of  our 
national  strength. 

One  final  word  in  closing:  I  cannot  urge 
you  too  strongly  to  pay  no  heed  to  those 
false  prophets  who  would  have  you  believe 
that  America  is  no  longer  a  land  of  opportun- 
ity. There  are  those  who  urge  you  to  exchange 
your  individual  freedom  for  collective  secur- 
ity through  massive  government  planning  or 
detailed  economic  controls. 

This  nation  has  more  opportunity  for  the 
individual  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
The  rewards  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  are  there 
for  the  ambitious   and   resourceful. 

Those  who  would  have  you  put  security 
above  all  else  are  urging  you  to  trade  your 
American  birthright  for  a  foreign  concept. 
They  ask  you  to  put  security  ahead  of  free- 
dom, but  I  say  to  you  that  paternalistic  secu- 
rity is  an  enervating  influence.  Surround  an 
eagle  with  a  cage  and  it  will  be  protected  and 
secure,  but  soon  it  dies  of  a  broken  spirit. 

The  American  spirit  breeds  courage  and 
faith.  You  will  see  the  world  continue  to 
change  around  you.  But  do  not  change  your 
traditional  values.  Faith  in  God  and  freedom 
in  all  its  phases  are  the  cornerstones.  I  call 
upon  each  of  you  to  lead  a  life  that  is  right- 
eous, self  reliant,  resourceful  and  ambitious, 
the  adventurous  life  that  is  eager  and  unafraid, 
and  you  will  make  a  good  contribution  to 
human   progress. 

Kirven  of  Sumter,  S.  C;  Dr.  Newton  Gaston  of 
Chester.  S.  C;  John  H.  Hunter,  Sr.,  of  Clinton;  Dill 
D.  Beckman  of  Columbia,  S.  C;  Tom  Plaxico  of 
Clinton;  Al  Brice  of  Greenwood,  S.  C;  President 
Marshall  W.  Brown;  and  Douglas  Patton  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C.    They  met  during  Homecoming. 
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